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THE WEEK. 


—_o2——_—_ 


WE refer elsewhere to the copious 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Criticisms that have been poured 


AT HOME. upon our article last week regarding 
the difficult points in the Home Rule 
Bill. Weat least have no reason to be dissatisfied 


with those comments. They show that, even among 
the most vigorous opponents of Home Rule, surprise 
is felt at the moderation of the Irish demands. For 
it is no longer necessary to conceal the fact that in 
dealing with certain problems of Home Rule in our 
article we set forth the manner in which Mr. Parnell 
was anxious to see those problems solved. The 
burden of complaint against us is that we have pro- 
posed a scheme which would be Home Rule only in 
name. The present Government, our readers may 
rest assured, will certainly not attempt to delude the 
Irish by giving them the form rather than the sub- 
stance ; but if they can satisfy Irish opinion without 
doing violence to the Imperial interests of Great 
Britain, they will do well, and this, we believe, they 
can safely accomplish by some scheme which, though 
it may not run precisely on the lines we have 
ventured to indicate, will probably not deviate very 
far from them. 


SoME of our critics have apparently misunder- 
stood the scheme we proposed, whilst others have 
judged it from a wholly false standpoint. In the 
former class we may mention the Daily Chronicle, 
which in a fair and reasonable article last Saturday 
objected to the reservation of the land question for 
the Imperial Parliament, as being equivalent to its 
permanent retention as a subject of dispute in the 
House of Commons. We thought we had expressly 
stated that the view which found favour with Mr. 


Parnell was that the land question might be reserved to | eminently successful. 


the Imperial Parliament for a fixed term of years, and 
that if, at the end of that term, nothing had been 
done at Westminster, the question should, ipso facto, 
be remitted to Dublin for settlement. Mr. Parnell, 
we believe, thought three years a sufficient term for 
the settlement of the land problem. English states- 
men who have considered the question believe that 
a longer term would be necessary, but this is clearly 
a matter for negotiation, if the Cabinet should decide 
to proceed on these lines. 


AMONG the critics who have viewed the question 
from what we must regard asa false standpoint is 
Mr. Labouchere. The member for Northampton 
considers that to except the land from the questions 
to be immediately remitted to the Dublin Parliament, 


and to retain the Irish members in their full strength 
until the land question has been settled, is a reductio 
ad absurdum. He surely forgets the provisions of 


| the Bill of 1886, which he supported so strenuously 





both by his voice and his vote. We are not afraid, 
however, of Mr. Labouchere’s action when the Bill is 
actually before the House of Commons. He has so 
frequently declared that he regarded himself as 
merely a private soldier acting under the orders of a 
general whose commands he was prepared at all 
times to obey, that he must not be surprised if his 
solemn protests on the subject have been taken 
seriously, not only by the general public, but by his 
supporters at Northampton, who certainly did not 
vote for him last July in order that he might do his 
best to wreck the Home Rule Bill and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government whenever he had the opportunity of 
doing so. 


AND, as a matter of fact, we believe that when 
the solution of the problem which Ministers have in 
view is presented to Parliament, Mr. Labouchere 
will find that he can vote for it with a perfectly 
clear conscience. It is tolerably certain that what- 
ever other concessions may be made to the demand 
that the Irish members shall continue to sit in Par- 
liament, they will not be allowed in future to meddle 
with the intarnal affairs of England and Scotland. 
Mr. Parnell himself, when he asked that they should 
be allowed to remain to discuss the Land Bill, never 
thought of asking that they should be permitted to 
vote upon matters affecting Great Britain only. No 


| doubt it will not be an easy matter to determine the 


manner in which their functions shall be limited ; 
but we have every confidence that it will be done. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S stay at Biarritz has been 


It is true that on Wednesday 


; afternoon, when he met his colleagues in the Cabinet, 


he showed some signs of the fatigueof the long journey 
from the Bay of Biscay to the banks of the Thames. 
It would have been strange if he had not done so. 
The journey from Biarritz to Boulogne was not 
made in a single carriage, but had to be broken at 
Paris, where the travellers had to drive on a cold 
morning from the Orleans to the Northern station. 
But on Wednesday evening, after a Cabinet sitting 
of two hours and a half, he was as bright and 
vigorous as ever. During the stay at Biarritz Mr. 
Gladstone and his party had only two wet days and 
no fog; and though there was severe cold for a few 
days, it did not prevent their taking, on the coldest 
day of all, a drive of thirty miles in an open 
carriage. 
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ALL manner of rumours have been current in 
Dublin during the last few days, and some have 
even crept into the Press, about the alleged deter- 
mination of Dublin society to “ boycott” the Castle 
in the coming season. We do not care to anticipate 
any action on the part of the Unionists of Dublin so 
foolish as this. After all, they profess to be the 
Loyalists of Ireland, and they must know that it is 
as the representative, not of any particular Govern- 
ment, but of the Sovereign, that the Lord-Lieutenant 
holds his Levées at Dublin Castle. In some quarters 
it has been asserted that the Viceroy is so disgusted 
at the treatment he has received from a section of 
Dublin society as to contemplate retirement from his 
office. The statement is a ridiculous invention, 
which can only obtain credence among those who 
know nothing of Lord Houghton. This is a free 
country, and if some of the members of Dublin 
society have not thought fit to write their names in 
the book at the Vice-tegal Lodge, nobody can say 
that they are not within their rights ; but the notion 
that a man who has accepted a great public office 
under a strong sense of duty is likely to be driven 
from his position because of such trifles as these 
hardly deserves mention, much less serious dis- 
cussion. 


Str REGINALD WeELBY has been in Dublin 
recently, and his presence there, it need hardly 
be said, is not unconnected with the discussion of 
the financial aspects of Home Rule. There is no 
more important question than this. Indeed, failure 
to arrive at a settlement on this point would mean 
failure all round. We hope next week to publish a 
communication on the subject setting forth the Irish 
view of the question. 


Mr. ACLAND has taken a wise step in appointing 
a Departmental Committee to consider the question 
of the organisation of secondary education in England 
and Wales. Such a step has long been called for, 
and great good may be expected to follow from it. 
But we trust that Mr. Acland will lose no time in 
strengthening the Committee in one department at 
least. At present it has not upon it a single name 
that will carry any real weight with the scientific 
world. The two excellent engineer officers who 
administer the South Kensington Museum are admir- 
able officials; but, in point of position as men of 
science, they are not to be compared with many of 
the eminent men who are, or who have been, on the 
staff at South Kensington. We need not mention any 
names; for Mr. Acland must be well acquainted 
with all those that we could suggest. If, however, 
he wishes this new Committee to secure the con- 
fidence of the country, he ought to lose no time in 
adding to it a really authoritative representative of 
science. 


THE Scotch members, the Daily Chronicle an- 
nounces, have put forward a modest petition to Mr. 
Gladstone with respect to Scotch business. They 
ask that purely Scotch business should be referred, 
in the Committee stage, not to the whole House but 
to Scotch members only. There is a great deal to be 
said in favour of this proposal. Certainly no one 
can say that Scotch business has had fair play in the 
House of Commons in recent years. But we should 
not be surprised if, when the Home Rule Bill is in- 
troduced, it is found that some of the difficulties of 
which the Scotch members now complain are in a 
fair way to disappearing. 


Mr. Morey this week delivered an encouraging 
answer to a deputation which waited on him con- 
cerning the congested districts of the West of Ireland. 
He agreed with the deputation—which was intro- 
duced by Mr. William O'Brien, M.P., and other Irish 
members—that the chief defect in the organisation 
of that otherwise very promising body, the Con- 





gested Districts Board, was the absence of any com- 
pulsory powers for the acquirement of land for 
migration purposes. The Scotch Crofters’ Commis- 
sion possesses such powers, and Mr. Morley promised 
that he would do his best, if the exigencies of the 
coming session permitted, to promote a Bill con- 
ferring such powers on the Congested Districts Board. 
We are disposed to agree with a suggestion of Mr. 
O'Brien’s—though Mr. Morley did not commit him- 
self to it—that the Congested Districts Board ought 
to be a paid body. Though there are one or two 
excellent men ou the Board as it is, an administrative 
machine of the kind cannot be properly worked 
except by officials whose time is regularly given up 
to it; and such officials you cannot get unless you 
pay them salaries. 


WE are sorry to see that some Liberal news- 
papers are inclined to blame the Government for not 
giving sufficient time and attention to the demands 
of the London County Council. Nothing can be 
more unfair than to single out Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Fowler for special reprobation in this matter. 
It is no secret that the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board—who; in the matter of local taxation, 
must act in conjunction with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—has been most anxious to further the 
wishes of the London County Council, so far as it 
was practicable to do so. If the Council has changed 
its mind as to the particular questions which it 
wishes to be considered next session, it can hardly 
expect that the Government can on that account 
alter its programme. Besides, the legislation which 
Ministers may undertake on behalf of the County 
Council must be of such a character as to secure the 
support of the majority of the House of Commons. 
It would be worse than useless to bring in Bills 
merely to suit extreme sections of opinion, and thus 
to court certain defeat. 


It is always well to be suspicious of the praises of 
one’s political opponents. Mr. Asquith, who at the 
outset of his Ministerial career was regarded with 
distrust, if not positive hostility, by the Tory press, is 
now, we are sorry to perceive, being praised by 
certain newspapers on the ground that he is follow- 
ing out the policy of Mr. Matthews. Such praise 
must, we are sure, be eminently distasteful to Mr. 
Asquith himself. Mr. Matthews was what is known 
commonly as a hanging Home Secretary. Appeals 
for mercy seldom touched him, and the hangman 
had a busy time during the whole term of his official 
life. To some it may seem that this is a proof of 
strength of character on the part of the Home 
Secretary; but those who are behind the scenes 
know that it is precisely the contrary. It is an 
easy matter for the Secretary of State to leave the 
question of the infliction of capital punishment to 
the judges and to the permanent officials. It 
requires real strength of mind and character to make 
the prerogative of mercy a reality instead of a sham. 
We cannot believe that Mr. Asquith has deserved 
the ill-omened praises of the Tory press. He is too 
strong and capable a man not to exercise his own 
faculties and his own discretion in the performance 
of that which is almost the most important of 
the duties entrusted to him. 


THE West Derby (Lancashire) election has re- 
sulted in the return of Mr. Walter Long by an 
increased majority on a diminished poll as compared 
with the General Election. The event is of import- 
ance chiefly as showing the value of such support of 
the Temperance cause as exists outside the Liberal 
party. Before the Liberal and Temperance candi- 
date, Mr. Shilton Collin, appeared, some of the Con- 
servative and Church of England teetotalers of the 
district threatened either opposition to Mr. Long or 
abstention. Directly Mr. Collin came forward they 
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discovered that Mr. Long’s views were satisfactory 
on the Temperance question, and voted accordingly ; 
and so lost an excellent chance of enforcing their views 
on the Conservative party. Teetotalers are usually 
supposed to be fanatics. Those of them who sup- 
ported Mr. Goschen’s ridiculous scheme of compensa- 
tion to publicans, and have since worked at bye- 
elections—at Eccles, for instance—against the Liberal 
candidate, in spite of his support of Temperance 
Reform, seem to run into the opposite extreme. 





WE publish elsewhere an interesting letter from 
Lord Pembroke on the agricultural question. Lord 
Pembroke complains of our having misrepresented 
one of his arguments. If we did so it was quite un- 
intentional. It is impossible in a brief space to deal 
with more than the main features of an extensive 
argument, and the main features for practical pur- 
poses of Lord Pembroke’s argument, both in his 
present letter and in his previous one, are, on the 
one hand, a defence of landlordism, and, on the 
other, an undeclared and possibly unconscious, 
but, nevertheless, effective, advocacy of Protection 
as the chief means of bolstering landlordism up. 
When Lord Pembroke cites the French farmer, who 
has withstood the crisis much better than his British 
brother, it is really to point out that the former is 
protected, whereas the British farmer is subjected to 
“free competition.” A far more important differ- 
ence in the two cases to our mind is the fact that 
French agriculturists are generally proprietors, and 
when they do pay rent it is mostly on the mélayer 
system, which is at the least more “ elastic” in adjust- 
ing itself to the markets than the landlord system. 
As for the American farmer, his mortgages are in the 
mainobligations incurred bya man whoattempts tobe- 
comea proprietor, and tostart farming withoutcapital; 
and, as a matter of fact, in the agricultural States 
the mortgage system has worked very well. Two 
good seasons recently have enabled the farmers to 
clear off hosts of mortgages. The truth as to 
England is, that economic facts are getting too strong 
for the present land system. It is breaking down, 
and in the result there is bound to be an inevitable 
divergence between the tenant and the landlord 
interests. 


THE week has been fruitful of exciting 
FOREIGN. events in France. The Ribot Ministry 
resigned, and has been reconstructed with 
two of its most important members—M. de Freycinet 
and M. Loubet—left out. The Chamber reassembled 
and, in effect, deposed M. Floquet from its presi- 
dency. And in the High Court the trial of the 
Panama directors has begun. The fall of MM. 
Floquet, de Freycinet, and Loubet is due to their 
indirect connection with the Panama scandals. M. 
Casimir-Périer, a man of mediocre talents but of 
unsullied reputation, has been elected President of 
the Chamber in place of M. Floquet. General 
Loizillon is Minister of War, and Admiral Rieunier 
Minister of Marine, in the reconstructed Cabinet. 
The latter post was first offered to Admiral 
Gervais, but he declined it. M. Ribot has ceded 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs to M. Develle, 
but it is understood that the latter will be 
strictly guided in his policy by the directions of his 
chief. On Thursday the new Ministry had its first 
victory in the Chamber, when it received a majority 
of 120, and when both M. Ribot and M. Casimir- 
Périer spoke with confidence of the Republic being 
able to cope with the difficulties of the crisis. All 
this purging process is a very healthy symptom, 
and in the High Court—where the admissions already 
made, both as to the mala fides of the Panama 
directors and the corruption of Ministers, amply 
justify the prosecution—the unshrinking vigour 
with which the law is being put in force is of the 
best omen. 





THE alarmist speech of the German Chancellor in 
the Army Bill Committee of the Reichstag on Wednes- 
day will probably influence considerably that mass 
of fluctuating opinion outside the regular political 
parties, which is so much more important in Germany 
than in England. How far it will modify the regular 
party opposition cannot be predicted till the sup- 
pressed details are known. Part of the speech, 
of course, is the ordinary stock-in-trade of 
the alarmist. The French Republic, for instance, 
is showing its reserve of stability, and a military 
Dictatorship is less likely now than it seemed 
a fortnight or a month ago. Denmark, again— 
which the T'imes recently stated had no history—has 
been making military preparations, it is true, but 
partly by popular subscription, and against the de- 
termined opposition of the Lower House—renewed 
only this week in the Budget Committee. The Chan- 
cellor’s references to the possible co-operation of an 
English fleet to protect the coasts of Italy seem to 
have been made in very hesitating fashion. The 
hesitation will be entirely justified, whatever party 
is in power in England. 


THE appointment of Sir West Ridgeway on 
a special mission to Tangier has been the occasion 
of a fine outbreak of Jingoism during the 
week, which is somewhat astonishing, because 
the appointment, if it can be said to have any 
bearing of the kind at all, must be taken rather 
as a distinct rebuke to the Jingo mode. Had Lord 
Rosebery wished to follow up Lord Salisbury’s 
manner he would have sent back Sir Charles Euan 
Smith. Instead of that he has left Sir Charles 
Euan Smith at home for an interval, while Sir West 
Ridgeway goes out to smooth matters and restore 
British prestige and good relations generally, after 
a manner which shall be gentle as well as firm. 
When that task is completed, Sir West Ridgeway 
may come back and Sir Charles Euan Smith return 
to Tangier to take up the mended threads of his 
occupation ; for, as we understand it, contrary to 
the generally circulated statement in the Press, Sir 
Charles Euan Smith still remains Minister to Morocco. 
He has got five months’ leave. Sir West Ridgeway’s 
mission is a special one. 


9 


A FURTHER reassurance to anti-Jingo sentiment 
is the fact that Lord Dufferin has informed M. 
Ribot that Sir West Ridgeway has received definite 
instructions to confer with the French Minister to 
the Shereefian Court on everything which may con- 
cern the interests of Europe in Morocco. Doubtless, 
similar assurances have been addressed to the other 
Foreign Offices, and it is probable that the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers generally will act in concert 
in insisting on due reparation being made for the 
murders of British and other European subjects in 
Muley Hassan’s dominions. Already it is significant 
of the good effect likely to be produced by the mission 
that the Bashaw of Tangier has ordered the arrest 
of the three guards charged with the murder of 
Juan Trinidad, the British subject concerning whose 
case Mr. Eliot, the Chargé d’Affaires, has already 
addressed a demand to the Sultan. 





EVEN in Eastern Europe at the present day the 
interest of a royal marriage is mainly sentimental 
and domestic. The young couple whose triple 
nuptials were so picturesquely celebrated at Sig- 
maringen on Tuesday necessarily stand outside the 
internal politics of their adopted country, and even 
its foreign relations are not likely to be permanently 
influenced in any marked degree by the fact that the 
bridegroom is a German and the bride linked with 
each of the two competing Powers in the East. Still 
—so far as such a marriage means anything—it 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages® 
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means stability in the foreign policy of the kingdom. 
The bridal pair represent about equally the Triple 
Alliance, England, and Russia. Roumania is prob- 
ably the pivotal State of Eastern Europe; and the 
possible occasions for an explosion in Eastern Europe 
are so numerous that it is satisfactory to recollect 
that in any event the domestic interests of the royal 
household will necessarily incline it to a policy of 
peace. 


For more than a fortnight the Austrian Premier 
has been endeavouring to constitute a stable Minis- 
terial party in the Reichsrath out of the Poles, the 
German Liberals (who number about one-third of 
the whole), and the German Ultramontane group 
led by Count Hohenwart. Long conferences have 
been held between the party leaders and three 
representatives of the Ministry, and itis believed that 
a basis of agreement has at last been reached by the 
omission of all contentious questions. The new party 
will support the existing régime, and content itself 
with accepting from the Government such minor 
measures of fiscal and administrative reform as 
excite no national or religious susceptibilities, and 
produce no discussion among its own most hetero- 
geneous elements. Should such a party be formed, of 
course, it would be an important element in the 
peace of Europe, and a security for the permanence 
of the Austrian Empire even after the death of the 
present Emperor. But it seems hardly eredible that 
any self-respecting German Liberal will be satisfied 
with a wholly barren legislative programme, “ even 
though,” to quote a semi-official organ, “ the Empire 
represents the purestform of theGerman Liberal idea.” 


UNIVERSAL suffrage—which, inacertain sense, ison 
its trial in /rance—is the immediate aim of reformers 
just now'in three other countries of Kurope. Andin 
all three cases its attainment is likely to be interfered 
with by the fact that its Socialist supporters are 
doing their best to frighten the Liberal bowrgeoisie 
into active opposition. In North Holland the causes 
of the disturbances we referred to last week seem to 
be chiefly economic. There is little work to be had, 
and the introduction of threshing machines has 
interfered with the usual resource in winter of the 
Frisian agricultural labourer. Still, the recent riots 
near Griningen in the name of Socialism are bardly 
likely to conciliate a wealthy and timid middle class, 


In Sweden the Folksrigsdaey, or Popular Parlia- 
ment a Convention organised by the advocates of 
universal suffrage to discuss the means of introducing 
that reform, and elected in the same way as they 
propose that the Chamber should be in the future 
has come into being, but the amateur general election 
which created it bids fair to defeat its own object. 
The Conservatives ridiculed the movement and 
abstained from participating. The contest was 
between Liberals and Socialists, and the latter 
were victorious in several of the large towns, 
including Stockholm and Gothenburg. In Stockholm 
they carried all their candidates, including one 
woman, by majorities of about 6,000 Now the 
minimum qualification for the franchise in Sweden 
at present is the possession of a secured income of 
about £15 sterling per annum-—a qualification, too, 
<o arranged as to exclude labourers and ‘artisans, 
How many of the pre-ent electorate will care to vote 
for a reform which will secure a strong Socialist 
element in the Legislature, bent ontaxing them for 
the benefit of the new electors ? 


IN Belgium, again, the diseussion of the Minis- 
terial proposals for the extension of the franchise, 
while it has not been favourable to them directly, 
has brought out very clearly the extreme reluctance 
to advance much beyond them which is felt by a 








large part of the Liberal party. M. Frére Orban, 
the leader of the Moderate Liberals, protests strongly 
against the Ministerial scheme, and not only because 
it favours the country districts at the expense of the 
towns. He also protests that the proposed edu- 
cational qualification is far too low—‘an un- 
enlightened democracy, as they know in Switzer- 
land, is a scourge”—and he would apparently be 
content with an electorate numbering half a million 
or so—that is, about one-twelfth of the population. 
The Ministerial scheme, no doubt, primarily favours 
the Clericals. In its present form it will practically 
leave the Government free to do a great deal of 
gerrymandering—by fixing the limits of the classes 
of “small,” “ moderate,” and “ large communes, for 
instance, in each of which there is to be a different 
qualification, and by arranging the educational 
standard to suit its own adherents. But it can 
bardly be supposed that Socialists will not be 
largely returned under it, or under any scheme of 
extended suffrage. 


Mr. BARRIE and Mr. Conan Doyle 
are now busily engaged with Mr. 
D'Oyly Carte in completing the 
libretto of the new Savoy comic opera which they 
have written for him. Of course, the title of the 
opera has not yet been decided upon. Mr. Carte is a 
gentleman who likes to keep his secret to the last, 
and the best way of keeping a secret is not to have 
one. But the opera ought certainly to be strong 
from the literary as well as the musical point of 
view, seeing in what capable hands its writing has 
been placed. 


LITERATURE. 


Mr. Henry Lvcy's contribution to the Strand 
Magazine for this month will have a special interest 
for the older generation of journalists. Mr. Lucy 
tells the story of bis first appearance in the Re 
porters’ Gallery of the House of Commons, and 
touches upon some of the peculiarities of the place. 
Certainly the Press Gallery, when Mr. Lucy first saw 
it, was a disgrace to the House of Commons. The 
reporters were treated as though they were pariah 
dogs, and not the slightest attempt was made to 
study their comfort. or even their health. All that 
has been changed now, but the older generation of 
*Gallerymen” will have many experiences of their 
early days recalled by Mr. Lucy's graphic description. 
But it must be said that the portraits accompanying 
Mr. Lucy’s article are miracles of wnlikeness. 


MR. STEVENSON has just sent home from Samoa a 
new story. It is comparatively short, and will even- 
tually be published in one volume, together with his 
remarkable little tale, “The Beach of Falesa ” (which 
has hitherto appeared only in a mutilated edition), 
and “The Bottle Imp.” Attention to the local 
politics of Samoa is clearly not diminishing Mr. 
Stevenson's zeal in his own special calling. 


Mr. ARTHUR SEVERN is preparing a volume on 
Ruskin which will include many anecdotes, both 
pathetic and humorous, hitherto unpublished. 
Among the illustrations will be various characteristic 
sketches made by Mr. Severn when accompanying 
Mr. Ruskin on his driving tours. The book will be 
published by Mr. George Allen, who has also in hand 
a “Life of the late Lady Waterford,” by Mr, 
Augustus J. C. Hare. 


Tue new volume of “ The Calendar of State 
Papers” (Eyre and Spottiswoode) is of unusual 
interest. It contains letters and State papers 
relating to English affairs 1558-67, preserved 
principally in the Archives of Limancas, and is 
edited by Mr. Martin A. S. Hume. The full 
materials used by Mr. Froude and other historians 
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are now placed within the reach of all students 
for the first time. Fresh light is thrown. on the 
characters and policy of Elizabeth and Philip; the 
tortuous Spanish policy of the period is for the first 
time laid bare ; and new and most important evidence 
in connection with the “casket letters” appears in 
the correspondence of Don Guzman de Silva. 


A NEW translation of the “ Vita Nuova” is 
probably a symptom that this first flower of 
Dante's genius is becoming more popular here 
than it used to be. Why it has not been more 
popular, especially since Rossetti’s translation, is 
not very easy to understand. For surely nothing, 
not even the pictures of the early Florentine masters, 
has so much of that auroral charm, that naive and 
mystic freshness which belongs to that second 
springtime of the human intellect when Dante was 
moved to sing, and when Florence began to bud and 
bloom in the first transports of the new awakening. 
As Dante follows his most gentle lady, watching for 
her salutation in the street, reading his sonnets to 
the fair companies of ladies whose mockery he over- 
comes by his fervour, we seem to feel the very heart 
of that young and ecstatic Florence described by the 
chronicler. The city “being in a happy and good 
state of repose,” says he—“ a tranquil and peaceable 
state, excellent for merchants and artificers—there 
was formed a company of a thousand men or more, 
all clothed in white dresses, with a leader called the 
Lord of Love, who devoted themselves to games and 
sports and dancing, going through the city with 
trumpets and other instruments of joy and gladness, 
and feasting often together.” 


Mr. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON is the author of this 
new translation, which is published by Macmillan. 
We cannot say the work is an improvement upon 
Rossetti’s or Theodore Martin’s; nor indeed is it a 
good approach to these admirable translations. But 
it is a praiseworthy effort, made by a man imbued 
with a true sympathy with the spirit of the * New 
Life,’ and its appearance may do something to 
stimulate interest in the poem anew. Mr. Norton 
sometimes mistranslates; a bad instance is his 
rendering of the line, 


Altro folle ragione il suo valore, 


in the sonnet of “ The battle of the diverse thoughts,” 
which he translates “ Another madly parleys of his 
force,” instead of “ Another urges that his rule is 
vain” (or hurtfal). This slip is the more singular as 
each of the “ Thoughts” is explained in the proem 
of the sonnet, and the above line is but the metrical 
version of the second “ Thought,” which in the 
proem said, “ Non buona ¢é la signoria d’Amore,” or, as 
Mr. Norton translates, “The lordship of love is not 
good, because the more fidelity his liegeman bears to 
him, so much the heavier and more grievous trials 
he must needs endure.” 


ACCORDING to one of our Eastern correspondents, 
Tolstoi is engaged upon a—for him—strange new 
literary enterprise—a book upon Japan, its people 
and religions. 


De Gids, the leading review of Holland, recruits 
its restricted regular staff, from the New Year, by 
the addition of the genuine personality of Dr. W. G. 
C. Bijvanck, an able and polyglot writer, especially 
in French and Dutch, on the literature of many 
countries. His edition of Villon’s Petit Testament 
and his Un Hollandais a Paris have placed him in a 
leading position among the most searching and sug- 
gestive critics of old and newest, and even “ future,” 
French writing, his strong point being a sympathetic 
but discriminating power of catching the living 
authors as they rise. Others of the six or seven 





members of the staff of De Gids (The Guide) are its 
secretary Van Hall, Professor Buys, leader of the Old 
Liberal party, Mr. Sillem, and Mr. Quack. 


Mr. Morse STEPHENS has brought out a very 
bright number for the first issue of Jndia, of which 
he is editor. Jndia ought now to become appre- 
ciated, for it is—and it will be more emphatically 
than ever, under Mr. Stephens’ management—the 
best source of current information on the contro- 
versies of our great dependency published in Eng- 
land. Amongst the articles in the number is one 
by Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., on “Bhang,” a new and 
most exciting Indian intoxicant whose name is at 
least impressive. Mr. Stephens intends to compile 
a monthly bibliography of Indian publications, and 
he means before long to take a trip to India— 
which he has not yet visited—in order “to make 
the personal acquaintance of the most distinguished 
leaders of Indian public opinion.” 


GENERAL BENJAMIN F. Butuer, U.S.A., 
OBITUARY. might have stood for a type of the 

Greek demagogue. He failed, however, 
alike as a soldier and a_ politician, and the 
drastic measures by which he secured respect for 
the Federal flag during his occupation of New 
Orleans had a large share in discrediting the 
cause of the North in Europe. But we believe 
he kept New Orleans—comparatively speaking— 
decent and clean; and in politics he seems at 
least to have followed his convictions. Sir J. P. 
Grant, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., was a prominent Indian 
civilian some thirty years ago, and was Governor of 
Jamaica during the trying time which followed the 
negro outbreak of 1865 and the recall of Governor 
Eyre. The Marquis Léon de Barthélemy was a leading 
member of the Liberal Opposition under the Second 
Empire in France. M. Chevandier was a Republican 
Senator for the Department of the Dréme. General 
Thoumas, a high authority as a military critic, had 
taken a leading part in organising the French 
artillery during the war of 1870. M. Jovan Bosh- 
kovicks was Minister of Education and Public Wor- 
ship in Servia and “one of the greatest of Servian 
savants.” The Rev. Thomas W: Ridley was an ex- 
President of the Methodist New Connexion. Mr. 
Hawley Smart had long been known as a writer of 
sporting novels which were amusing and spirited, 
though the personages were apt to be rather con- 


ventional. , 








HOME RULE AND ITS CRITICS. 





JTYXCEPT upon one point, we have no reason to be 
| Jd dissatisfied with the criticism of the article in 
which we last week discussed some of the difficult 
points in the Home Rule Bill. The criticisms them- 
selves have been of every character—wise and foolish, 
grave and flippant—but they have all made some 
attempt to grapple with the real question at issue. 
Where most of our critics have gone wrong has been 
in their assumption that we were pretending to 
reveal the character of the Bill which is now under 
discussion in the Cabinet. Seeing that we expressly 
stated that this was not the case, and correctly 
described our article as being simply a representa- 
tion of “views which have been pressed upon 
Ministers from very important quarters,” we can 
take no blame to ourselves for the blunder 
into which so many of our critics have fallen. 
The secret of the Home Rule Bill will be made 
known when Mr. Gladstone explains. its provi- 
sions in the House of Commons, and not a day 
sooner. Pretended revelations of its contents are at 
present just as valuable, or as valueless, as_pre- 
tended contradictions of those revelations. At this 
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moment, indeed, there is nobody who can reveal and 
nobody who can contradict. Not until the Bill has 
assumed its final shape under the manipulation of 
the Cabinet will the Prime Minister himself be in a 
position to say what it does and what it does not 
contain. All this is so obvious that only the craze 
of the modern “newspaper man” for suspecting 
something underhand beneath even the simplest 
statements of fact can have led so many of our 
contemporaries astray this week. Nevertheless, by 
their criticisms, based on an ignorant assumption 
though they were, they have rendered a really im- 
portant service to the Home Rule cause. 

For what has been the burden of the criti- 
cisms launched against our article? Whether 
we turn to the columns of the Times or the 
pages of 7ruth we meet with the same complaint. 
It is that we have proposed something so ridi- 
culously inadequate that the Irish people would 
never, no never, accept it. On Monday the Times 
expressed an ardent desire to.-know what the 
‘“‘rival L[rish factions” had to say with regard to 
proposals which, in its eyes, appeared to be so halt- 
ing, evasive, and unsatisfactory. And the Tory 
papers throughout the country followed suit. Ire- 
land was invited to regard herself as being on 
the point of being betrayed; and our contempor- 
aries waited anxiously for that explosion of in- 
dignant wrath which was not, merely to shiver Tur 
SPEAKER suggestions into fragments, but to convince 
the British public that the Irish people will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the absolute sur- 
render to them of the Imperial Parliament. Has 
the explosion so confidently expected by the Times and 
its allies in the Press taken place? Have the Irish 
leaders risen as one man to protest against proposals 
which even good Tory newspapers have declared to 
be weak and inadequate, and which they are content 
to brand as shuffling, evasive, unsatisfactory, and so 
forth? Nothing of the sort has happened. The 
Irish people know the realities of the question too 
well, and have approached the problem in a spirit of 
too practical statesmanship, to follow the hasty action 
of the English Press. Their action now, their reserve, 
and their moderation, are indeed a warrant of their 
fitness for self-government. Those organs of popular 
opinion in Ireland which have had the courage to dis- 
cuss the question at all have received our suggestions 
favourably. They are not at all disposed to reject them 
for the reasons set forth by the Times. The Independ- 
ent, for example, though it has objections to take 
on matters of detail, in the main supports the sug- 
gestions “pressed upon the Government from an 
important quarter.” And now we may as well speak 
freely. The important and authoritative quarter 
from which, in the main, these suggestions emanated 

-not all of them, but those which were most import- 
ant—was avery authoritative quarterindeed. Who, 
whilst be lived, could speak so authoritatively about 
Home Rule as Mr. Parnell? Who had a better 
claim to be heard by the people of Great Britain, as 
well as by the people of Ireland, when he was 
discussing this grave problem? The principal sug- 
gestions which we gave last week as having been laid 
before Ministers were, in point of fact, Mr. Parnell’s 
suggestions. It was Mr. Parnell who, on the Land 
Question, urged that it might be included in the list 
of subjects reserved to the Imperial Parliament, 
provided that the reservation was only to last 
for a certain term, and that at the end of 
that term—if Parliament had not dealt with it—the 
question should revert to the Irish Assembly. It 
was Mr. Parnell who proposed that during this fixed 
term the Irish members should continue to sit at 
Westminster, either regularly or whenever a Land 
Bill was being discussed. It was Mr. Parnell, again, 








who, in the matter of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
was willing to accept such a proposal as that which 
we suggested last week. All these matters and 
many others have been laid before the Government ; 
and, whatever the self-satisfied and supremely ig- 
norant writers in the Tory press may choose to think 
or say, they are all suggestions which, coming from 
such a quarter, demand, and must receive, the 
careful consideration of Ministers. 

The special advantage to the Home Rule cause of 
the discussion we have inaugurated is that it goes 
far to enlighten public opinion in this country as to 
the real character of the Irish demands, and to 
remove the foolish and ridiculous apprehensions on 
the subject which have so long prevailed. For years 
past the howling dervishes of the Coercionist press 
have deafened us with their predictions of the 
terrible things involved in the concession of Home 
Rule to Ireland :— 


‘** All monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire.” 


We have been fed upon these fantastic horrors until 
the unthinking part of the population has been led 
to believe that to give to Ireland the rights we so 
freely concede to every other portion of the British 
Empire will be to provoke “ red ruin and the breaking 
up of laws.” Now, when we are approaching the 
realities of the question, our opponents tell us that 
any practical suggestions for the settlement of the 
long-standing dispute between the two countries 
must of necessity be rejected by the Irish people. 
Let the Irish people speak for themselves. They 
have never been so foolish as to dream of com- 
pelling a nation of thirty millions to submit itself 
to a nation of five — never, except when the 
greater Power has deliberately placed its destinies in 
the hands of the smaller, by giving it a casting vote 
in the ruling Council of the Empire. The reception 
given to our proposals last week—proposals which, 
we repeat, are made quite independently of the 
decision that may ultimately be arrived at by the 
Cabinet—has sufficiently proved that, when they are 
brought face to face with the realities of the question, 
even the most violent opponents of Home Rule find 
the ground cut from under their feet. No one can 
pretend fora moment that such a scheme as that 
which we sketched would have affected the integrity 
or supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, or 
the other things which Englishmen justly hold 
sacred. Yet this, we repeat, is practically the 
scheme which found favour with Mr. Parnell to 
the latest hour of his life. Ministers may or 
may not concede it. There will be many clauses 
in the Home Rule Bill, the nature of which is as 
yet but faintly to be guessed at; and it is possible 
that some of them may be designed to safeguard 
yet further the interests of the Crown and of the 
Empire as a whole, and to lead up to the federal 
rather than the colonial solution of the question. 
But, even as it is, we think that we have 
shown that Ireland could be satisfied without that 
breaking-up of the United Kingdom which the 
enemies of Home Rule profess to regard as insepar- 
able from Home Rule. All that we ask of the sup- 
porters of the Government, and of those who are 
still able to take a dispassionate view of the whole 
question, is that, pending the introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure, they should carefully consider 
for themselves the difficult points in the Home Rule Bill, 
and see whether a solution of these points may not 
be possible, which is consistent, not only with the 
just demands of Ireland, but with the highest interests 
of Great Britain. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 





HE Bishop of St. Asaph and other restless 

Anglican critics in Wales have been profoundly 
exercised of late, it would seem, on account of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. This unfortunate 
sect—unfortunate in not having the support, en- 
couragement, and good counsel of the State; doubly 
unfortunate in having to suffer the perpetual criticism 
of those who are by law so established—is in the 
way to Latitudinarianism, and worse dangers still, 
if we may trust its critics. For proof, we are told, 
at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s instance, that Principal 
Edwards of Bala, exercising his hospitality as a 
gentleman and a scholar, and not as a sectarian, 
invited Principal Evans of Carmarthen, who is a 
Nonconformist, to the recent opening ceremony of 
his Methodist College. There are other charges 
made by the intrepid bishop against the Principal of 
Bala in particular, which, the rather since they have 
already been met with admirable temper and con- 
vincing effect in Dr. Edwards’s own reply in y Genedl 
Gymreig, need not concern us directly here. Nor, 
indeed, would the matter in itself tend to the 
broader question before us, if it were not so sig- 
nificant of the whole superior attitude of the leaders 
and laymen of the Episcopal Church in Wales 
towards those fellow-Christians who dissent from 
them in the letter of religion. 

The whole moral of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
arraignment of the Principal of Bala is, as being 
good churchmen we should easily understand, that 
the Welsh Methodists are drifting from orthodoxy. 
And why? Because they do not belong to the 
Established Church. This may be called the new 
paradox. Since when were the bishops so nice in their 
stipulation of a peculiar unity of doctrine in their own 
Church? But then, other things beside the Anglican 
dialectic change on being translated, so to speak, 
into Welsh. Those who know Wales best, at any 
rate, know that the doctrinal conscience of the 
Episcopalians, compared with that of the Calvinistic 
Methodists, is as water unto wine. This is a matter 
of history, and history so easy to be read, that any- 
one who has cared to study the Welsh people and 
their various and distinctive religious developments, 
as they may be seen in Wales at this moment, will 
wonder that even a bishop could fail in apprehension 
of what is so clear. 

The argument for Disestablishment in Wales is, 
indeed, one of immediate political urgency, on the 
mere showing of the polls at the late General Elec- 
tion. According to the ingenious statisticians of the 
Established Church, the increase of its members 
in the Principality during the past ten years is ex- 
traordinary, and points to a vigorous revival of its 
fortunes. But what of these admired statistics at 
the General Election, when Wales voted Liberal 
fairly en masse? And Liberalism in Wales, as we 
said in these columns before the election, means 
first, and for all practical and immediate purposes, 
Disestablishment. So unanimously, and so constitu- 
tionally, has the voice of the Commons in Wales 
spoken now—reasserting this old claim of religious 
equality—that to neglect it would be to stultify the 
very principles of Liberalism. The demand is one 
shaped out of the deepest popular sentiment in 
Wales, the national ideal for the time being. It 
is the next direct move towards that full con- 
stitutional freedom which Wales has it so much 
at heart to achieve. This demand, it is the 
plain duty of the English Liberal party to see 
satisfied at the very earliest moment commen- 
surate with the satistaction of certain other urgent 
claims upon the Government, whether advanced 
by our other Celtic cousins beyond Holyhead, or 





by London itself, or by any other peoples of our 
commonalty. 

One thing we should like to say further has to 
do with the future of the Church of England in 
Wales, which its alarmist critics take for granted 
will be disastrous. But will it? The analogy with 
the Church of England in Ireland, and its dis- 
establishment, is a favourite one with such critics. 
Let us recommend these to turn to some recent 
estimates of the present position of the Irish Church 
by various of its bighops and curates, and notably, 
to one by the Bishop of Cork, which appeared in the 
December number of the Review of the Churches. 
From these accounts, it would seem that Dis- 
establishment is likely to be an admirable tonic to 
any church whose endowments and privileges, whose 
social ambition and superior comfort and respect- 
ability have tended to something less than the virile 
good health that lies behind all great moral and 
spiritual influence, whether in Wales or elsewhere. 
It will be better for the Welsh Episcopal Church to 
be both disestablished and disendowed, because then 
it will have to make those independent efforts which 
teach both men and churchmen where their strength 
really lies, and because in the struggle the best men 
will come to the front, instead of being subordinated, 
as now, to the younger sons whose social influence 
and prestige count for more than the energy and the 
eloquence of a St. Kadock himself. Moreover, so 
freed, the Church will lose the political odium now 
attaching to it in every Welsh Liberal’s eyes, and 
stultifying what good effect it might have under 
equal laws. As for the Welsh Nonconformists, it 
does not come into our argument here to detail the 
material and spiritual advantages which they would 
certainly realise from it. But, if there were nothing 
more to be gained by it than the removal of a 
vexatious and continual cause of irritation, acting 
unfavourably at all times upon the better temper of 
the Welsh people, and diverting their better energies 
from their natural ends, this reason would be enough 
in itself. It is good, then, that Wales has risen at 
last to the political occasion. 








THE BETTER SIDE OF THE PANAMA 
CRISIS. 





‘ 

4 7 E venture to draw hopeful auguries from what 
\ has taken place in France during the week, 
disturbing though it looks at first sight. Were it 
not that these are the moments of crisis, when events 
proceed with such momentum that the slightest 
hitch might deflect them violently from their 
natural course, we should speak still more con- 
fidently, and say that these excursions and alarms 
in the Ministry, the Parliament, and the law 
courts were simply a guarantee that all is going 
well with the Republic. The Ministry has been re- 
constructed, with M. de Freycinet, the best War 
Minister of the Third Republic, left out. M. Floquet, 
one of the most trusted of Parliamentary servants, 
has been excluded from the Presidency of the 
Chamber. At the trial of M. de Lesseps and his 
co-defendants in the High Court, the Nemesis of 
Panama threatens to deal even deadlier strokes 
than before amongst the highest quarters. All 
this may not sound very reassuring—but what does 
it portend? Nothing more and nothing less than 
that there is now awake in France an effective and 
stern public opinion, of which M. Carnot and his 
Ministers, the Chamber itself, and the machinery of 
the law, are making themselves the instruments. 
It is absurd to pretend that M. de Freycinet has been 
squeezed out of the Government by his colleagues on 
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the principle on which prominent Athenian citizens 
were handed the oyster. M. de Freycinet’s influ- 
ence with the army is no doubt considerable, but be 
is a steady-going Republican, and while he might 
make a middling sort of dictator, on the lines of the 
shrewd Vespasian, if the post were thrust upon him, 
he is not the man to make himself dictator on his 
own initiative by a coup d’dtat. Moreover, there is 
tco great a dearth of capable men around M. Carnot 
for such a statesman as the late War Minister to be 
lightly spared. No; M. de Freycinet has had to quit 
the War Office for the same reason that M. Floquet 
has had to descend from the President's chair in 
the Chamber—simply because the suspicion of a 
taint of Panama in some manner or other hangs 
around him. There could be no healthier symptom 
of the state of French opinion than this fact, except 
it be the consequintial symptom—the character 
of the men who are set up to replace the fallen. 
Who are the men whom the storm of national 
feeling leaves standing in France to-day, and not 
merely leaves standing, but puts in the high places 
and fills their hands with power? No longer the 
astute intriguers, the cynical manceuvrers of the 
passions of men, who laughed at virtue, public and 
private, and taught the political gospel of the jin d. 
siec e—that great nations were for the sole use and 
benefit of those who had most force and least scruple. 
These mighty ones are all low to-day—in the dock, 
in exile, in suicides’ graves. And the men to whom 
France comes with her honours and her petitions to 
be saved are simply the honest men and the pure, 
the men whose hands are clean, and whose lives 
have followed the narrow path of integrity. It is 
one of the most impressive and dramatic instances of 
the triumph of virtue over vice which history affords ; 
and it is all a remarkable testimony to the reserve ot 
moral soundness and strength which lies at the 
bottom of the French character, and is ever ready to 
be called on by the nation. : 
The Republic, if it survive the ordeal, is bound, 
we repeat again, to emerge from it stronger than 
before. It will have passed through cleansing fires ; 
it will have expiated the period during which it was 
the handmaiden of the base; and it will, at last, be 
fully worthy to carry the destiny of the whole nation. 
It has but to prove itself willing and able to execute 
the justice for which the country clamours, and 
to purge its own ranks of the last corrupt man. 
If it does, these unhappy scandals may prove. 
both for the Republic and for France, a blessing 
in disguise. What has already happened is that 
the standard of French public life has grown so 
exacting, and public opinion has grown so potent as 
well as relentless, that there is now no chance for 
any politician on whom the slightest stigma rests. 
M. Floquet and M. de Freycinet, even accepting the 
comparatively venial sins of which they have been 
accused, would be very worthy and respectable men 
as the French political standard stood yesterday. 
To-day they have to withdraw into the shadow 
whither the Rouviers and the Roches have gone 
before them; and whither M. Loubet, damned by 
being the friend of Rouvier, and M. Burdeau, the 
little men and the big, followin their wake. It 
is as if a great day of judgment had befallen 
the politicians of the Republic. It is devastating, 
but it is wholesome. Just men like M. Carnot and 
M. Ribot must begin to feel rather lonely in their 
isolation, with so many colleagues swept from their 
side by the avenging Fate. But if they continue 
being the unflinching instruments of the aveng- 
ing Fate they will vot long be left lonely. Just 
men like themselves will rally to their side 
once it is made clear that the Republic offers 
scope and power to men who are honest as well 
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as able. This is the idea which ultimately must be 
depended on to save the Republic in the eyes of the 
country. If by the time of the elections this idea is 
well impressed upon the popular mind, no matter 
what party comes back in the majority—Con- 
servatives, Moderates, or Radicals—they will all 
come back with a mandate to make the best of the 
existing constitution. 

We are assuming, of course, that the Republic 
weathers the interval. We do not think the assump- 
tion is too sanguine. It will be, of course, a ticklish 
and dangerous time. Enemies of the Republic 
from both extremes, besmirched Panamists, eager 
to escape from pursuing Justice in a general con- 
fusion, Royalists, Boulangists, and the discontented 
of every kind, will naturally do their utmost to 
exploit the opportunity. If the Republic had any 
serious rival in the shape of an attractive and 
respectable Pretender, or a possible military Dic- 
tator occupying such a position as Boulanger 
did before his fall, there might be ground for 
apprehension. But the Pretenders are played 
out, and there is no Boulanger. Moreover, the 
best opportunity for such adventurers has really 
gone by. The first painful shock—when the people, 
seeing the leaders of the Republic defiled amid 
this welter of corruption, might have been inclined 
to cry, A plague upon the whole concern!—is 
over, and public sentiment is being appeased and 
reassured by the spectacle of the law beginning to 
do its work. The Kepublic is, in truth, without a 
rival; and M. Carnot and M. Ribot, their authority 
supported energetically, as it will be, by the generals 
and the army—the very best guarantee of order and 
stability—will only have themselves to blame if they 
do not come through the crisis triumphantly. 





THE QUESTION OF MOROCCO, 

UR excellent Jingoes have been giving them- 
t selves an innings. Two such events as a 
bad defeat of troops under British command on the 
Soudan frontier, and the despatch of an envoy to 
take the place of a British diplomat who has come 
to grief, do not (bappily) occur every day to bring 
comfort to their souls. Nothing was more natural 
than that the former event should give rise to stern 
demands for “ reconquest and annexation” (thesc 
prave ’orts have been duly spoken), and that the 
latter should become the signal for a chorus, worthy 
of the great McDermott, which ought to have made 
the Sultan of Morocco shiver in his slippers and 
Johnny Crapaud look pale. The innings, however, 
has not been a success. Sir West Ridgeway’s appoint- 
ment does not turn out to mean quite what it was so 
joyously given the credit for. Lord Rosebery still 
persists in disappointing his Tory admirers, who 
have assigned to him the flattering part of Jingo 
“end-man” in the Liberal Cabinet. He has no 
intention of translating into action the reckless 
threats which Lord Salisbury never hesitates to 
mutter but always hesitates to carry out. His it is 
rather to mend his predecessor's blunders; and Sir 
West Ridgeway’s instructions, both as to reparation 
for the murder of British subjects and security for 
commercial interests, are as pacific and commonplace 
as Sir Charies Euan Smith’s were apparently bellicose 
and sensational. 

This much is reassuring. But it would be idle 
to pretend that in this quarter of the world, having 
regard to the present state of Europe, and in particu- 
lar of France, there is not cause just now for watchful 
anxiety. To dismiss Sir West Ridgeway’s appoint- 
ment as merely a device for finding a place for an 
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official who had become de trop in Dublin Castle 
is only childish. There is nothing to be gained, 
but quite the contrary, by this way of looking at 
the difficulties of our foreign policy. Not in this 
way are the storms which are ever gathering ahead 
of us, and which may any moment break, to be in- 
telligently and boldly weathered. We have now again 
to reckon with that old and discreditable fact that, a 
Liberal Government being in office, the Tory party 
will set itself to exploit to the utmost every difficulty 
and danger with which the Foreign Minister may 
have to deal. ‘This is the worst blot upon English 
public life. French Chauvinists belong to all parties, 
and apply the goad to all their Cabinets alike; but with 
English Jingoes, who are Tories et preeterea nihil, the 
exploitation of bellicosity is a purely party affair. 
It begins systematically when the other side get into 
office, and it subsides with the discipline of a claque 
when they are out again. One of the most serious 
features of this phenomenon is the fact that most of 
the officials who are entrusted with the business of 
the Empire abroad belong to the Tory caste, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, they are inclined to 
develop into agents provoeateurs rather than agents 
pacificateurs, so soon as their instructions from home 
begin to be signed by a Liberal Minister. ‘This is 
one of the mischiefs which the Liberal party must 
one day set itself strenuously to remedy. In the 
meantime it must be taken into account as an ex- 
tremely dangerous element in aggravating every sore 
place in the national relations abroad, and as a 
reason for redoubling the vigilance with which 
Liberal public opinion ought to watch foreign 
developments. To this agency more than to 
any other is it due that Liberal Governments 
have at various times found themselves pushed into 
“little wars’’ almost without knowing it; and if we 
look around the horizon to-day, to Morocco, to the 
Soudan, to the North-West Frontier, only the ig- 
norant or purblind can fail to see that there is good 
cause to be on the alert lest we find ourselves involved 
again in similar imbroglios. 

Sir West Ridgeway’s Mission will have to 
walk amid dangers. The special dangers are a 
damnosa hereditas from Lord Salisbury. Sir Charles 
Euan Smith was sent to Fez to bully the Sultan 
into signing a treaty, and to outwit the French 
in intrigue. He did not succeed in either object, 
and he came away having delivered a threat which, 
if it meant anything but empty bluster, meant 
that Lord Salisbury would send him back with an 
army corps. We do not blame Sir Charles Euan 
Smith: we rather pity him. He carried out his in- 
structions, and he has been made the scapegoat of a 
Government which set him making trouble for its 
successor, and which never meant to back him 
up. That he has managed to leave some 
trouble for Lord Salisbury’s successors there is no 
use in denying. England is placed in the position 
of having either to follow up his method, which 
would be absurd, or of losing prestige and losing 
trade unless she can accomplish a successful middle 
course, in face of European jealousies, by a difficult 
achievement of diplomacy. ., It is to attempt this 
middle course that Sir West Ridgeway goes out, and 
as he is an adroit and tactful man, and will no doubt 
be instructed from the large, and not the narrow 
standpoint from which the Morocco question ought 
rightly to be viewed, there is good ground for hoping 
that he will pull the thing through. The truth is, 
the question of Moroceo is not merely one of com- 
mercial interests—though we have a solid if not for- 
midable stake in the country in the shape of a million 
and a quarter of an annual trade, out of a total trade of 
three millions. It is really the European question on 
the African shore of the Mediterranean, and here, 





as elsewhere, England’s policy, both for her own 
and Europe’s sake, is to keep the peace as long 
as possible. Morocco in recent years, since the 
developments in long-range artillery have made the 
impregnability of Gibraltar an open question, has be- 
come the cynosure of the eager eyes of every maritime 
Power in Europe. On the coast is Tangier, the key 
of the Mediterranean, too great a prize not to be 
fiercely struggled for on the first outbreak of hostili- 
ties. On the Eastern frontier and in the Hinterland 
are the French; the Spaniards are at Ceuta; the 
Italians covet Tripoli; the Germans have already 
manifested their interest in the country by sending a 
dazzling mission to Fez. It is plain that any present 
modus vivendi in Morocco must be in one sense of a 
temporary nature, contrived by the Powers with a view 
to each being in the most advantageous position it can 
manage on the day when Morocco may become the 
battle-cround of tirst-class European interests. To 
England it is vital that no other Power gets possession 
of Tangier. She must be prepared either to hold it her- 
self, if that become necessary, or to see that it remains 
in the harmless hands of Muley Hassan. All the 
world knows this, and it is better to state it. To 
our view it seems that England’s best way of 
effecting this and her other objects in Morocco is 
by coming to a candid understanding with France. 
It is our hope that Lord Rosebery has already 
effected such an understanding with M. Ribot. The 
return of the d’Aubigny mission would seem to indi- 
cate that France may be as much helped at Fez by our 
co-operation as we should be by hers. France and 
England, after all, are the two Powers which have 
most at stake in Morocco, and if they come to an 
understanding which involves no injustice to other 
Powers, there can be no substantial objection from 
any quarter. On the other hand, a course of 
intrigue pursued at cross-purposes with France can 
only lead to friction, bickerings, and possible conse- 
quences of the gravest kind. 





AN EIGHT HOURS BILL FOR MINERS. 





THVHE Trade Union Congress in the autumn of last 

year declared by a large majority in favour of 
an Eight Hours Bill tor miners. But in the press of 
other matters the subject did not on that occasion 
receive adequate treatment. Some more definite 
statement was needed both as to the special grounds 
on which legislation was demanded and as to the 
preponderance of opinion among the miners them- 
selves in favour of legislation. This we have now 
obtained from the Conference of Miners which has 
been held at Birmingham. More than a third of all 
the miners of the kingdom were represented, and 
after a long debate, in which the speeches were 
nearly all on one side, the Conference decided, the 
representatives of Durham alone dissenting, that 
legislation is necessary. 

It is a significant decision. We have no wish to 
minimise its importance. But when we remember 
that the minority represented 50,000 of the most 
highly organised miners in the country, and that 
the Northumberland miners, who were unrepre- 
sented, are equally against legislation, it cannot 
be said that the question is closed. The pre- 
sident of the Conference, anticipating the decision, 
declared that an Hight Hours Act for miners is 
near at hand. It may be so, and we have no 
great dread of it. If we are to have legislative 


reduction of the hours of labour at all, the mine 
is probably the safest and clearest place in which 
to begin the experiment; for not only kave a 
great majority of the miners set their heart upon it, 
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but in few industries would the imposition of a 
statutory limit cause less disturbance of the existing 
conditions. But we frankly say that the arguments 
of the majority of the Conference have not convinced 
us either that the result cannot be attained by the 
miners’ Own organisations, or that the case of the 
miners is so grave as to demand the ready, though 
rude, remedy of an Act of Parliament. In moving 
his amendment, that the speediest, most practicable, 
and most permanent way to obtain sborter hours was 
by organised effort and negotiations between employer 
and workman, Mr. Wilson, M.P. spoke in the name of 
men who have successfully followed that way them- 
selves. The miners of Durham have already passed 
the limit which the Conference would fix. ‘To them 
an eight hours day would be a longer and not a 
shorter day. It has been urged by Fabians and 
others that the short hours of the north-eastern mines 
were not won by trade union organisation, but were 
due to the introduction of the double shift and to 
the statutory limitation of the hours of labour of 
boys. But this is merely an explanation of the 
manner in which the short hour system is worked, 
and not a statement of its cause. No one can 
seriously doubt that the Durham miners work 
shorter hours than the miners of South Wales 
simply because they have been better organised and 
have used their power in order to obtain greater 
leisure. But the argument for organisation does not 
rest on their case alone. The reduction of hours has 
been general. The authors of a recent book on “ A 
Shorter Working Day” point out, from the report of 
the Royal Commission of 1842, that miners then 
worked fifteen hours a day in Scotland and Cumber- 
land, and fourteen hours in Derbyshire and some 
parts of Yorkshire, and an average of twelve hours in 
other parts of England. Legislation has certainly 
assisted in bringing about the better state of things 
which now prevails. It is obvious that the restrictions 
on the labour of young persons hag favourably affected 
the position of adults. But it is idle to deny that 
the main force has come from the labourers’ own 
organisations. We see no reason for supposing, as 
the majority of the Conference appear to suppose, 
that that force has spent itself. The case of the 
organised miners, moreover, as we have already 
indicated, is not of the gravest. Using the Home 
Office return of 1890, Professor Munro made out an 
interesting table to show the effects of an eight 
‘ hours day on the labour of miners at the face. No 
change at all would occur in Northumberland, 
Durham, Westmoreland, the North Riding of York- 
shire, South Staffordshire, or Worcestershire. In 
these districts 40°8 hours per week are not exceeded; in 
Northumberland the weekly total is only thirty-seven 
hours. If we take account of the change which 
would take place in the hours for meals, then in no 
district, with the exception of Leicester and Notting- 
ham, would the reduction amount to three hours per 
week. We do not use these figures to show that 
miners should be satisfied. Theirs is not the most 
dangerous of occupations, but it is amongst the most 
gloomy and the most trying. Eight hours a day, in 
all conscience, should be their limit. But when we 
hear of bakers working thirteen hours a day, and 
sweated tailors in the East End working sixteen 
hours a day and more, in places gloomier and more 
unwholesome than any mine, we cannot admit that 
the miners’ case is among the greatest scandals of 
our civilisation. 

We have no pedantic objection to legislation ; 
we readily admit that there may be cases where no 
other remedy is possible; and we join, heart and 
soul, in every movement which opens out a way to 
lessen the oppression and degradation of continuous 
toil. But speaking coldly as politicians, we are 





bound to satisfy ourselves as to three conditions 
before we have recourse to legislation. First, 
that the case is grave enough for such an ex- 
treme and clumsy remedy, else the evil which 
is never absent from restrictive legislation will 
outweigh the good; secondly, that legislation 
will be supported by the general opinion either 
of the whole people or of the industry affected, else 
legislation will fail; and thirdly, that the work- 
men themselves cannot by their own efforts achieve 
the result, else legislation will be useless and 
embarrassing. The Conference has not shown us that 
any of these three conditions is satisfied in the miners’ 
case. Before the majority convince the House of 
Commons we venture to think that they must win 
over the miners of Northumberland and Durham. 








THE NEW RAILWAY RATES. 
TYVHE trading community has been very disagree- 
|. ably surprised to find that the new railway rates 
so often mean an addition to the cost of carriage. 
The Act which has brought about the change in 
rates was the result of a long and weary agitation. 
Session after session it was introduced, but failed to 
become law, and even at last, when it was carried, a 
considerable time had to be given to the railway 
companies to arrange their new rates and classifica- 
tion. In a disagreeably large number of cases it is 
found that the new rates are actually higher than 
the old, and in very many instances they remain the 
same, whereas the general expectation was that 
there would be a reduction all round. So fierce has 
been the outcry that, although the new rates came 
into force only on New Year’s Day, and became 
publicly known only on the 16th of last month, 
by the second day of January the Board of Trade 
was induced to address a remonstrance to the 
railway companies. The.new Ministers, of course, 
are more solicitous for the interests of the people 
than their predecessors; but then the most zealous 
Minister would not stir in such a matter if com- 
plaints had not poured in upon him in very great 
numbers. The promptitude with which the Board 
of Trade bas acted is not more noteworthy than the 
spirit of the note and the courtesy of the tone in 
which the warning is conveyed to the railway com- 
panies. On their side it must be added that the 
railway companies have replied in a most excellent 
spirit. Sir Henry Oakley, the hon. secretary of the 
Railway Association, points out that, considerable as 
the time given to the companies to prepare un- 
doubtedly was, it was yet too short for the task 
thrown upon them. They had to revise tens of 
millions of different rates, and it was impossible 
carefully to consider all the pros and cons for reduc- 
tions. In very many instances, therefore, provisional 
rates had to be adopted. The public ought in justice 
to bear this in mind, especially as Sir Henry Oakley 
adds that by the end of February he expects to have 
completed the work, so that the business community 
will be satisfied. And the companies. in the last place, 
have appointed a committee to meet traders and 
consider fully all their grievances. Nothing could be 
better than all this, and we hope that a troublesome 
and difficult question will be settled without much 
more delay. It is obvious, indeed, that the true 
interest of the railway companies is to consider what 
is for the benefit of trade, for the companies exist 
for the mere purpose of carrying people and goods, 
and they cannot make a profit unless the public is 
doing well. But railway companies, like the rest of 
the world, do not always recognise their true interests, 
and it is well that a timely warning has been given 
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to them by the Board of Trade that they should not 
do anything to excite what might prove a very 
disagreeable fresh agitation. On the other hand, it 
is to be hoped traders will not be too exacting. 
Railway shareholders have a right to be paid for their 
services, like other people, and traders should not 
grudge them a fair remuneration. Just now, when 
both trade and agriculture are sorely depressed, 
the business community is tempted, no doubt, to 
press unduly upon the companies; but neither 
traders nor agriculturists can expect a good service 
if they are not prepared adequately to pay for it. 
And, after all, neither trade nor agriculture can get 
on without a good railway service. The interests of 
all parties, then, whether traders, agriculturists, or 
railway shareholders, are identical. The one serves 
the other, and all help to promote the general welfare. 
if they meet one another in a fair spirit, there will be 
no difficulty in arriving at an equitable arrangement. 
But the railway companies should bear in mind that 
it will be worth while even to submit to some little 
loss at present in the hope of, stimulating trade and 
agriculture. The more is produced, the more the 
companies will have to carry, and the larger there- 
fore will be their earnings. 








FINANCE. 





yY far the most important event of the week— 

) indeed, of many weeks— is the decision of the 
Bank of France not to buy foreign gold coin. The 
Bank is authorised by law to issue 140 millions ster- 
ling of notes, and it has outstanding within a few 
millions of the limit. It is unwilling to go on paying 
more notes for gold, and consequently has stopped 
doing so. Probably the decision is taken in the hope 
of compelling the Chambers to extend its right of 
issue; but in the present crisis is there any chance 
that a Bill to that effect can be carried? If not, 
what will happen? Suppose there were to be a run 
upon any of the great joint stock banks, or that an im- 
portant financial establishment were to fail: the Bank 
of France could not come to the assistance of the 
market as it formerly did by lending tens of millionsof 
notes. It would hardly care tolend gold, which it has 
been accumulating at great cost for years past. True, 
it has 50 millions sterling of silver; but the question is, 
Would the silver be generally accepted? As yet the 
importance of the decision has not been generally 
recognised ; indeed, there was some recovery on the 
Paris Bourse at the beginning of the week, when the 
Cabinet broke down. But the recovery was very 
short. Here in London the Ministerial crisis was 
regarded with great anxiety, especially the exclusion 
of M. de Freycinet. The position of the Bank of 
Spain is worse even than that of the Bank of France, 
for the credit of the latter is as high as that of any 
institution in the world, while the credit of the 
Bank of Spain is utterly gone, its notes being at a 
discount of 20 per cent., and the public refus- 


ing to take any more of them. It is quite 
possible that specie payments may, therefore, 
have to be suspended, and it seems inevitable 


that the Government will be unable to go on 
paying the interest on the debt. The note-issuing 
banks in Italy are also discredited. Much of their 
capital is said to have been wasted, they are accused 
of having issued notes far in excess of what the law 
allows, and they are believed to hold large amounts 
of worthless securities. All over the Continent, in 
short, there are causes of the gravest anxiety and 
danger. On the other hand, there is a decided 
improvement in the trade of the United States, and 
were it not for the silver difficulty the outlook would 
be very favourable. In South America, too, there is 


marked commercial recovery. Even in India the export 
trade is very active, and promises to continue so for 
months to come, while the Money Market is steadily 
rising. 


If the Indian Government remains calm, and 





does not tamper with the currency, the prospect is 
thus good in spite of the silver crisis. At home, trade, 
no doubt, is very bad. For the whole of last year 
there is a falling-off of over 8 per cent. in the value 
of the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures, chiefly due, however, to lower prices, 
and there is a falling-off in the value of the imports 
of about 2} per cent. But there are signs that, in 
the exports at all events, the decline is coming 
rapidly to an end. 

Owing to the trade improvement in India, and 
to the general belief that the Sherman Act will not 
be repealed for some time yet, there is a slow 
advance in the price of silver to about 38!d. per oz. 
The cotton and rice crops in India are very large, 
and the demand for money in the interior is 
so good that the Bank of Bengal within a 
fortnight has had to raise its rate of discount 
from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent.; while the Bank of 
Bombay raised its rate from 4 per cent. to 5 per 
cent., and doubtless further advances will have to 
be made. Imports into India are increasing. Nobody, 
however, will buy silverexcept for immediate delivery, 
for nobody knows whether the United States Con- 
gress may not repeal the Silver Purchase Act at any 
moment. That is the one danger for the moment affect- 
ing business in the Far East, and in North and South 
America. In the London Money Market bills are 
scarce, and there is little demand for loans, yet the 
rate of discount in the open market has risen to 
12 per cent., as there are fears that the critical state 
of Paris may lead to a run upon some of the banks, 
and possibly may cause serious failures. The French 
banks, indeed, have been taking gold from London 
for some time past. There is a hope now that the 
decision of the Bank of France referred to above 
may stop the withdrawals, but of course gold will 
have to go, if there is a financial crisis. 








RUSTICUS EXPECTANS. 


——_eoo— 


| ) USTICUS is a large word, but if the tenant farmer 
ED desires sympathy, he will do well for the present 
to sit by himself on Horace’s river bank, unencumbered 
by landowner or by Jabourer. He will, at starting, 
get_no help from Hodge, who rejoices over his 
master’s troubles as “ serving him jolly well right,” 
while the Chaplins and Winchilseas represent a class 
so unpopular in England that most Radicals would 
refuse to help the farmer thus associated, lest in so 
doing they should bolster up the landlord. Let him 
appeal to the community on his own account, and 
justify his claim for help by convincing us that the 
threatened extirpation of his industry is due, not to 
irresistible economic laws, but to unjust and remov- 
able disabilities. 

His position is clearly desperate. It has been 
stated without contradiction that eighty-five per 
cent. of English farmers are farming on borrowed 
money or on unexhausted capital. Alone, of all 
professions, agriculture has refused to bow to half 
a century of change; with aggravating, yet pathetic 
insistency, it has sate waiting for the deflux of the 
great Free Trade river. Like the prisoner in Pick- 
wick who declined the loan of a razor day by day as 
feeling certain that he would be liberated in an 
hour’s time, the farmer has followed silently the 
maxims of his fathers, clinging to a dead past, ignor- 
ing scientific discoveries, violating commercial rules, 
taking land in excess of his capital, submitting to 
obsolete conditions of rent and cultivation, because 
he has believed that the golden age of Protection 
will return, that the urban artisan and rural 
labourer, who between them rule the State, will 
impoverish and tax themselves for the sake of a 
dwindling, discredited, politically unimportant class. 
Not for one moment will statesman or elector even 
pause to listen to his bitter cry until he clears his 
mind and divests his speech of Fair Trade and 
Protection cant. 
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In his manifesto to the labourers—a document 
whose full absurdity can be understood only by 
those who know them well—Lord Winchilsea heads 
his programme with a resolve to reduce the unfair 
burdens on the land. First and unfairest amongst 
these is the landlord; three-fourths of agrarian 
calamities are due to the iniquitous contracts under 
which the farmer is compelled to work. His rents 
are higher than the land will bear, determined, not 
by the application of Ricardo’s law, but by the 
tradition of more prosperous times, and by competi- 
tion among foolish tenants. Cultivation is restricted 
and controlled through inelastic and unbusinesslike 
agreements, administered by ignorant agents. The 
Agricultural Holdings Act and the Ground Game Act 
are nullities. Tithes and rates are laid upon the 
tenant. Outrages on his limited ownership are 
common, rights of way through the landlord's 
“property” being continually withdrawn by inter- 
ferences absolutely illegal, which the tenant dares not 
oppose. Yearly tenure secures, as J. S. Mill long ago 
pointed out, the worst possible agricultural results. If 
the land is well farmed the rent is raised, and the 
profits are extinguished, for a good farm vacated 
finds a fresh occupier readily ; countless tenants are 
compelled to slovenly cultivation, to the starving 
both of land and labour, because in no other way can 
they escape the loss and annoyance of eviction. Asif 
all this were not enough, the leavings of the landlord 
are swallowed by the middleman. Mr. Bear calcu- 
lates that out of £320,000,000 sterling due to the sale 
of farm produce the middleman pockets £113,000,000. 
One-third of the farmer's beasts go to the butcher, 
of his fowls to the poulterer, of his milk and butter 
to the milkman and greengrocer; his slender gains 
being further mulcted by the railway monopoly, 
which overcharges English producers in order to 
tempt the better custom of the foreigner, convey- 
ing meat, cheese, vegetables, eggs, and poultry 
from the Continent to our markets at half the 
charge laid on English foodstuffs covering the same 
distance. 

If farmers expect help from the country they 
must show that they can help themselves. They 
must form a Farmers’ League, from which, as the 
first condition of its vitality, landlords and their 
agents shall be excluded. It is not too much to say 
that the whole future of their proposed movement 
hangs upon their capacity and courage for this 
initial act. It will then be their business to discern 
the points on which legislative interference is essen- 
tial, and the results which can be attained by their 
own unassisted combination. Some of their neces- 
sities fall easily under the one or the other of these 
heads. Only from Parliament can they obtain the 
labelling of foreign and colonial foodstuffs, or the 
division of rates between occupier and owner. Only 
by co-operation can they baffle the middleman, 
opening in every market farmers’ stores of meat, 
poultry, butter, eggs, cheese, bacon, which will under- 
sell the shopman, yet yield them far larger returns 
than they can make from the present wasteful dis- 
tribution. But the key of their position is Land 
Tenure. If they are strong enough to extort the 
three F's from landlordism, they may fairly come to 
Parliament for the establishment of Land Courts to 
determine rents; while fixity of tenure will super- 
sede the Agricultural Holdings Act and settle the 
question of ground game. If they frankly avow 
their ignorance of modern agricultural technique, 
and are prepared to go to school themselves—or, at 
any rate, to send their sons to school—for lore as to 
crops and stock, chemical manures, garden produce, 
scientific poultrying, dairying, and bee-keeping, com- 
petition with Frenchmen, Germans, Belgians, in the 
large class of “ Fancy Crops,” now imported at a 
profit because English farmers know not how to 
grow them, once more they may ask Parliament to 
provide them teachers, to utilise technical education 
money on their behalf, to emulate the agricultural 
colleges, which in France turn out annually seven 
hundred well-trained farmers. 





This scheme is hopeful in theory ; will the farmer 
carry it out? Has he the insight, the humility, the 
petavora, to break with the stagnant helotism of his 
past, cleanse his stuffed bosom of the perilous follies 
which have weighed upon it for fifty years, adopt 
new maxims, new ideals, new methods? The chief 
obstacle to his regeneration is shrinking under the 
stress of panic. Hitherto he bas been isolated, 
meeting only his immediate neighbours, and those 
the feeblest of their class, amid the tippling gossip 
of auction sales and markets. Now he is expanding 
into unions, where educated and experienced agri- 
culturists, known to have achieved success wherever 
success was possible, and to have laid a finger on the 
causes of inevitable failure, who are now crying in 
the wilderness of the daily papers which no farmer 
ever reads, will send counsels weighted with their 
own shrewd wisdom and with the professional 
eminence of the speakers into audiences sufficiently 
keen to distinguish the practical from the blatant, 
sufficiently alarmed to generate a current of prompt 
and united action. This will be at any rate a begin- 
ning, and a sifting process will ensue. Success or 
failure under new departures will shape the policies 
of the future, the methods of arbitration, profitable 
size of holdings, relative value of crops. Some farmers 
will be crushed out and disappear; but the mass 
will move forward, will move in line, will reveal 
what is at present absolutely unknown—the con- 
ditions under which tenant-farming can be pursued 
in England advantageously to the profession and to 
the commupnity. 

In proportion as the farmer detaches himself 
from the Mezentian embrace of the landlords, he 
will perforce draw nearer to the labourers. They 
have gained the start of him in the political field, 
have formulated practicable demands while he has 
been crying, “ Great are Bimetallism and Protection.” 
But his soul is bound up in the bundle of life with 
them; the reforms which emancipate them will 
rescue him; as small holdings increase, the ablest. 
amongst them will recruit his ranks. His treatment 
of them in the past has been ungenerous and im- 
politic, but the chuckling malice which they bear is 
grin-deep only. Let him defer to sentiment by 
recognising them as brethren, not as serfs; let him 
translate friendliness into act by giving frank sup- 
port to the extension of their allotments and 
their demand for local independence ; and his own 
struggle for recovery will be facilitated and impelled 
by the dynamic force of their cordial co-operation 
and goodwill. 








THE MODERN PRESS. 





II.—TuHE “ STANDARD.” 


| NRIENDS and foes alike concede to the Standard 
‘ a unique place in the daily press of London. 
Yet it is a place somewhat difficult to describe. 
The Standard is not more brilliantly written than 
its contemporaries; it is not more enterprising; it 
is certainly not more keen in the pursuit of novel- 
ties in journalism. On the contrary, there is a 
certain conservatism about its editorial methods 
which it is pleasant to meet with in these days of 
new ideas in press-work, but which is certainly not 
calculated to strike the multitude, ever eager to 
welcome some new thing. In spite of its some- 
what old-fashioned methods, the fact remains that 
the Standard, as a daily paper, occupies a unique 
position in the esteem of men of all parties. It 
is known that Mr. Gladstone reads it: it is read 
also by Lord Salisbury; and it would not be sur- 
prising if the verdict of the former upon its opinions 
were more favourable than that of the latter. Not 
that the Standard cannot be at times as wrong- 
headed as the Times itself. One occasionally reads 
in it leading articles as narrow and malevolent as 
those which are usually associated with “the diurnal 
literary miracle”’—to quote the eminent Mr. R. B. 
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Brett—of Printing House Square. A great Liberal 
statesman remarked to the present writer that 
when he came upon such an article in the Standard 
he always concluded that the editor was taking a 
holiday. And herein lies the secret of the remark- 
able success of the Standard, and of its elevation to 
the high place which it now holds in the esteem 
and confidence of all parties. Whatever may 
appear in the paper that is wrong, or foolish, or 
bitterly partisan, men have learned to believe that 
its editor is an independent English gentleman, who 
can be fair to a foe and frank to a friend, and who 
will never willingly allow the great journal he 
controls to be used for any base party or personal 
purpose. Of course, there are other men equally 
honest on the London daily press, but all of these 
have not the courage which enables the editor of 
the Standard to say exactly what he thinks upon 
the questions of the hour, without waiting to ask 
himself how this or the other individual will like 
what he is saying; nor has any one of them that 
position of peculiar personal independence which is 
enjoyed by Mr. Mudford. It is as the result of his 
independence and outspokenness that the Standard 
has gained the great position it now holds, and has 
secured the regard and confidence of its opponents 
as well as of its friends. 

It was not always so. There was a time when 
the Morning Herald and Standard were the merest 
hacks of the party to which they belonged. Day by 
day the reader of their columns learned that a Tory 
could do no wrong, nor a Whig any good. Never 
was there such servility, such meek submission to 
the party whip, as distinguished the Standard in 
those days. And, of course, the conductors of the 
paper had their reward. Their journal was held in 
contempt not only by those whom they maligned, 
but more especially by those whom they served by 
day and night. Those were the days when Mr. 
Disraeli remarked to a couple of journalists with 
whom he was travelling from Aylesbury to town, 
that he never read a Tory newspaper without 
coming to the conclusion that the editors only paid 
half-price for their leading articles. And it may be 
added that even half-price would have been an 
excessive sum to pay for the kind of article which 
at that time appeared in the Standard. But a 
change, almost sudden and certainly very wonderful, 
came over the paper, and it was transformed from 
the mere tool of the party whip into the most out- 
spoken and independent of all the morning news- 
papers of London. Somewhere about 1866 or 1867 
a young man named Mudford became a member of 
the reporting corps of the Standard in the House 
of Commons. He was the younger son of a dis- 


tinguished London journalist of a bygone generation, , 


and he had first become associated with the Standard 
at the time of the Jamaica Commission, when he had 
acted as special correspondent of the paper, and had 
secured the approval of the proprietor (Mr. John- 
stone). Mr. Mudford did his duty faithfully in the 
Gallery, though he did not associate with many of 
his colleagues. Somewhat reserved in manner, he 
was ready enough to open his mind to one or two 
friends. Those who knew him then felt that he was 
destined to go far. But even then it was noticeable 
that his strongest aspirations were directed to a 
position of independence in journalism. To be 
placed at the head of a great newspaper hardly 
seemed sufficient for his ambition. He wished to 
have absolute control of such an organ, so that when 
it spoke it should speak with his voice alone. 

Of course, it was only a day-dream, and it cer- 
tainly seemed far enough from the chance of realisa- 
tion in those days—happy days they were, both to 
him and to others—when young Mr. Mudford divided 
his time between the Reporters’ Gallery of the House 
of Commons and his modest chambers in Church 
Place, Piccadilly, and when he dreamed with a friend 
of the golden possibilities which for ever lie hidden 
n the future of youth. But somewhere about 





took place. The then manager of the Standard 
quitted his position unexpectedly. It was necessary 
to replace him at once, and Mr. Mudford, to his own 
surprise, was offered the vacant post. Of course, he 
accepted it; and very soon he had more than justi- 
fied his promotion in the eyes of Mr. Johnstone. That 
department of the paper which falls under the 
control of the manager showed marked signs of 
improvement; but perhaps that which made the 
strongest impression upon the mind of the proprietor 
was the energy and indomitable courage which this 
young manager showed in carrying out various 
changes needed to bring the paper into harmony 
with the new conditions of the press. No old tradi- 
tions were allowed for a moment to stand in the 
way of those changes ; nor was any individual, how- 
ever strong might be his position in the office, per- 
mitted to interfere with the due execution of the 
manager's will. It was as though a young Napoleon 
had suddenly been launched upon the establishment 
at Shoe Lane, before whose uncompromising energy 
the unchangeable itself was bound to change. And 
then, after a very brief period, there came another 
and yet more striking piece of promotion. The 
editor of the paper, who was Mr. Johnstone's eldest 
son, retired from the position, which was not alto- 
gether congenial to him. Mr. Mudford was offered, 
and accepted, the succession. 

Forthwith began those marked changes in the 
policy of the paper which have done so much to win 
for it the great position it now occupies. One day 
someone read with amazement in the Slandard a 
leading article in which there was positively a civil 
and even respectful reference to Mr. Gladstone. The 
next day a thousand readers were amazed to find 
that Mr. Disraeli or Lord Salisbury was not regarded 
as absolutely infallible by the editor. In short, an 
amazing change had set in, and very quickly men of 
all parties made the discovery that the Standard 
was worth reading. People might differ from 
its views by the whole width of the heavens, 
but at all events they could not deny that those 
views were independent, original, and honest. Of 
course, the great revolution was not effected in a 
day. Mr. Mudford was still merely the editor of a 
daily newspaper under an active proprietor, and he 
had always to reckon with Mr. Johnstone’s opinions 
and possible opposition when he ventured upon any 
new departure. Nor was he without enemies out- 
side. A man who had almost reconstructed the staff 
of a great daily newspaper, and who had swept aside 
the effete and useless with an unrelenting hand, was 
certain to b’ unpopular with some persons. Nor 
did the party hacks, who had so long regarded the 
Standard as their mere slave, relish the sudden turn 
in the tide. Strong efforts were made to induce 
Mr. Johnstone to remove the new Phaeton to whom 
the driving of the chariot had been committed. Mr. 
Johnstone had the good sense to discern where his 
interests lay, and though there were periods of 
tension, when Mr. Mudford’s resignation seemed 
imminent, proprietor and editor stood together until 
the former died. 

It was only then that the revolution was fully 
accomplished. For Mr. Johnstone had made a re- 
markable will, one of the chief features of which 
was the appointment of Mr. Mudford as editor for 
life of the Standard. Great must have been the 
confidence of the proprietor in his editor before he 
could have made such a will; but however great 
that confidence may have been, it has been splendidly 
justified. Now, indeed, the early dreams had come 
true, and the young reporter of the Parliamentary 
gallery had become the absolute master of one of 
the greatest of English journals. For more thana 
dozen years Mr. Mudford has held this unique posi- 
tion; and during that time, with rare lapses—to be 
explained, let us hope, on the holiday theory to which 
we have already referred—the S/andard has main- 
tained its character for independence, and has again 
and again displayed a fairness, we might almost say 


twenty years ago a sudden change in his fortunes | a generosity, towards its political opponents, too rare 
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in journalism. It has always, of course, been Con- 
servative, and its views have often been narrow. 
But once and again in critical moments, when party 
passion has been mounting high, and when the 
enemies of liberty, always more numerous in the 
press than its friends, have seemed likely to succeed 
in obscuring the real issue before the country, the 
Standard has intervened, and, in a voice which all 
could recognise as that of the editor, has told the 
truth. 

One of the secrets of Mr. Mudford’s fearless 
courage is his absolute indifference to those social 
blandishments which are so freely lavished upon 
editors of a certain class, and to which so many of 
them succumb. The “gilded saloons” of the great 
have no charms for him. He cares nothing for the 
dinner-parties of Belgravia or the “ At Homes” of 
Mayfair. Indeed, he is seldom seen in a drawing- 
room, and more than one Mrs. Leo Hunter, anxious 
to capture that rare bird an invisible editor, has 
met with a rebuff which must have made her nerves 
tingle whenever she thought of it. Carrying his 
independence into small things as well as great, he is 
known to have declined to receive a duke who came 
to him to sue for a favour which involved a breach 
of ordinary press usage, and to have addressed a 
great political lady of his own party in very plain 
language indeed when she had ventured upon what 
he regarded as an impertinence. Living his own 
life, devoted to his paper and to a few friends, in- 
sensible to the attractions of fame, society, fashion, 
flattery, but keenly alive to the claims of honour 
and to that delightful sense of power which a man 
in his position may possess if he will but keep him- 
self free from the entanglements of the world, he is 
a journalist of a rare but very high type, of whose 
life’s work his fellow-journalists have every reason 
to be proud. 





TRUTH UNDER THE GALLOWS. 


-2-- — 


T is a curious point in criminal psychology that 
murderers have developed a strong distaste for 
confession. They go to the gallows now with gloomy 
taciturnity or full of the nauseous unction of cant. 
Perhaps the influence of remorse has been a good 
deal exaggerated by imaginative writers who have 
figured every Cain as a haunted being with a brand 
on his brow and the tortures of hell in his heart. 
Such a mental condition might drive a man to con- 
fession or to suicide; but the shedding of blood does 
not create this hysteria of conscience in murderers 
who are not dominated by imagination. Macbeth 
might have walked in his sleep after the murder of 
Duncan, but it is open to question whether a woman of 
Lady Macbeth’s temperament, with no spiritual 
vision, but a very clear perception of the practical 
relation of means and ends, would have ever fallen 
into the trance induced by the action of remorse on 
the nervous system. Of actual murderers the types 
most familiar to us are represented by Neill, the Lam- 
beth poisoner,and Macrae, who has this week expiated 
a crime which was never in any manner of doubt. 
Neill observed a savage reticence to the end, but 
Macrae was profuse with protestations of innocence, 
and assured his relatives with a sickening profana- 
tion of sacred names that he would wait for them in 
heaven. The poisoner’s mood is the more intelligible 
of the two. He had no visitations of contrition, or 
any emotion beyond a natural depression, when the 
last attempt to save him on the plea of insanity 
had failed. Such a man was likely to die game. 
There was no one to regret him. The woman 
he had nearly inveigled into a marriage turned 
from him in horror. He could easily picture to 
himself the sensation-loving public eagerly craving 
for news of a confession; and it must have been a 
grim pleasure to cheat them. They had watched 
him hunted from one miserable shift to another 
till every avenue of escape was barred; but he could 
at least deny them the crowning satisfaction of see- 
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ing him grovel in submission to the law and acknow- 
ledge the justice of his sentence. So Neill went out 
of the world with a dogged sense of having baffled 
it after all, and robbed it of the keen gratifica- 
tion of wringing into print the very soul of an 
assassin. In a word, a confession is really more 
interesting than all the incriminating evidence that 
was ever laid before a jury. 

Very different is the case of Macrae. His guilt 
was established by perfectly irrefutable evidence. He 
grew weary of awoman he had seduced into profligacy, 
and brutally murdered her. But, unlike Neill, he had 
not abandoned himself to indiscriminate debauchery. 
He had a reputable name, and many friends. He led 
a double life like Deacon Brodie in Mr. Stevenson’s 
play, but lacked the courageous devilry with which 
Deacon Brodie faced his Nemesis. Either with a 
calculating hypocrisy or with a genuine desire to 
assuage the grief of those who had loved and 
respected him, he maintained his innocence. His 
last letter to his wife has every appearance of 
sincerity, and in his interviews with various mem- 
bers of his family he displayed an earnestness 
which completely deceived them. What was the 
dominant motive of this fraud? It is clear 
that Macrae had none of the dread of the unseen 
world which formerly disposed a criminal to accept 
the solemn warning that by confession alone could 
he make his peace with God. There is a danger in 
assuming that in the last emergency a man is bound 
to reflect on all the possibilities that beset him, 
especially those which belong to a future state. Many 
people are incapable of this survey. They have no 
spiritual horizon, and even the consequences of 
entering the other world with a lie on their lips 
have no definite shape for them. On that side 
they see nothing, but to the world they are leaving 
they cling with all the energies of consciousness. 
Macrae could realise easily enough that a con- 
fession would intensify the calamity to his kin- 
dred. In the eyes of the community he was a 
murderer suffering the just penalty of an abominable 
crime: but in the eyes of those near and dear to 
him, he might appear the victim of a terrible 
mistake, an illustration of the fallibility of cireum- 
stantial evidence, one of the long roll of martyrs to 
human error. Nothing is so easy as to implant 
this conviction in minds ready to receive it. Every 
tender tie and every kindly association must 
strengthen such a belief. Of his fate in eternity 
Macrae knew nothing; perhaps the thought never 
troubled him, and yet he could employ the most 
solemn invocations of religion to impress upon the 
hearts of his friends the image of a just man sacri- 
ficed, which is one of the most familiar illusions in 
There are countless cases in 
which conviction by process of law or of cumulative 
evidence, irresistible to the discriminating historian, 
is stoutly denied by generation after generation of 
partisans, until the object of the controversy 
becomes canonised by lapse of time. We have no 
doubt that Macrae’s kinsfolk will cherish the 
memory of his supposed innocence, and continue to 
believe that his victim, as he predicted, will reappear 
one day alive and well, or that she will remain in 
vindictive seclusion to delude the world into the 
belief that the gallows has devoured its lawful prey. 








“THE JOURNALIST ELECT.” 





“There is no other hope for journalism, and if it does not 
follow this high road, the only alternative is its ruin; and this 
ruin will be mingled with the universal ruin which it will have 
caused.” —BLOWITZ. 


{ ROUNDLINGS, envious of the great, may find 
A in the curious article from which the above 
apocalyptic, not to say Micawberesque, passage is 
taken, occasion for the old reflection, so consoling to 
their kind—quantuld sapientid regitur mundus! 
For it is M. Blowitz, we know, by whom the world 
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is really ruled, and his, and not Mr. Walter's or 
Mr. Buckle’s, the Olympian head whose nod causes 
the universe to shake and Printing House Square to 
emit its thunderbolts. But this consideration may 
be left to the groundlings. We find M. Blowitz’s 
article interesting for quite another reason. M. 
Blowitz, in fact, has tackled a great question, a 
question of growing importance to society, and one 
which has already seriously occupied the minds of a 
Chartered Institute—the question, namely, What 
must Journalism do to be saved? It may be re- 
membered that some months ago the Institute of 
Journalists held debates and passed resolutions upon 
this subject, and that we ourselves took the liberty 
of making a few remarks upon the result. Most 
impressive is it now to find that M. Blowitz, working 
on quite independent lines—and under the impulse 
of a gracious anxiety as to what may become of the 
world, and of journalism which makes the world 
go round, when he has left the scene—has arrived at 
the same remarkable conclusion as the Institute in 
question. He thinks there is nothing for it but for 
journalism to be organised into a profession, Other- 
wise, the universal ruin to which he so eloquently 
refers above stares mankind in the face. Journalism 
must be taught, like law or divinity, and society, for 
its own protection, must “create the type of the 
journalist elect.” It seems a simple method to avert 
so great a calamity. Yet it has baffled minor minds 
till now, and even the Journalists’ Institute had to 
separate without explaining very clearly how the 
thing might be done. This is not the way with 
M. Blowitz. Olympian minds are not to be de- 
feated when they confront great problems which 
clamour for a solution. He has asked himself 
the momentous ruin- or salvation-bearing question, 
“Can a young man be taught to become a 
journalist?” And he has not only answered in the 
affirmative, but he has explained with a directness 
and a precision all his own the method by which 
society may proceed to create for itself this sub- 
limated and elect protector of its future. Here is 
his scheme :— 


“One day I called together six of my friends belonging to 
different nationalities. I submitted to them my idea, and we 
elaborated together a scheme. We insisted, first, that the young 
aspirant to journalism should have finished his eighteenth year, 
and should possess the first regular degree according to the 
collegiate education of his country. We demanded that he 
should be seriously grounded in the elements of two languages 
other than his own. We insisted, furthermore, on having five 
years of his time, so that his career should not begin before he 
was twenty-three, or even later. We would then place this 
young man in the hands of professors who for two years would 
teach him the history and literature of each of the great historic 
and literary divisions of Europe, running over remote periods 
very rapidly, and becoming more careful and detailed as one 
drew nearer to the present moment. He would be initiated 
into the origin and tendencies of spirit of his most remarkable 
contemporaries in every country. He would be given a general 
idea of the political constitutions, the ethnologie and climatic 
conditions, the products, the geographical situation, the means 
of communication, the armed forces, the budgets, and the public 
debts of every nation. He would be given the documents 
necessary for consultation. He would be taught to draw both 
landscapes and the human face. He would learn to box, to ride 
on horseback, and to use a revolver.” 


But the education of the Journalist Elect does not 
stop here. Having mastered landscapes and the 
human face and the use of the revolver, the catechu- 
men must spend three years more in foreign travel 
and at foreign schools of journalism—a series of 
which schools are to be established over the earth 
and formed into a federation for his benefit, appeal 
being made “ to the resources even of the world” to 
found them for him “in the name of social safety 
and the general good.” As a further precaution 
there is to be established in every capital “a paper 
called the Judge,” whose function it is to be to 
“take up every morning the errors of allusion— 
historical, political, geographical, or what not—and 
put them in the pillory.” This organ is to be the 
judge—“ yes, the merciless judge of all that is false, 
lying, calumnious, or of evil report presented to the 





impressible and credulous public.” We might remark 
that there already exists—it is in New York—* a 
paper called The Judge.” But it is a comic paper (full 
of unregenerate jokes and irresponsible frivolities in 
the shape of coloured cartoons), and it is clear that 
there is to be nothing comic in the journalism of the 
future. We notice that all reformers of the Press, 
whether here or abroad, give to this element a 
marked avoidance. Possibly the gaiety of nations 
is doomed to be eclipsed by the contemplation of 
the calamities from which the Journalist Elect is 
about to save us. 

W hat gives special point and value to M. Blowitz’s 
scheme is that he has discovered a pupil for his train- 
ing. By a coincidenee which seems almost provi- 
dential, this ingenuous youth turned up from Utrecht, 
sent to M. Blowitz by his father to be experimented 
upon, just as the great journalist and his friends were 
about to separate after their conference. They had the 
young man in. “ He pleased us,” says M. Blowitz; “ we 
drew up for him a programme, which he followed, 
and which he will continue to follow to the end; 
and with common consent we adjourned until the 
completion of the experiment thus begun.” It is 
thrilling to learn that so far the result is “ completely 
satisfactory.” “The young man has begun his 
travels. He knows almost the whole of Europe. He 
has written to now one or another of us from almost 
every point, letters which are very curious and 
interesting, and he promises certainly to become a 
journalist.” We have only now to wait until this 
prodigy, pronounced by the hierophant fully initiate, 
shall burst upon the Press of Europe to save it from 
its impending doom. 

All this is illustrious sanction for the theories of 
the Institute of Journalists, and almost we are per- 
suaded to waver in our heretical belief. But 
when we assay M. Blowitz’s ideas more minutely, we 
come upon a little element of alloy which throws us 
back again. It is precisely the same idea which con- 
vinced us that the Institute of Journalists, in wanting 
to “erect journalism into a profession,” was not as 
broad or as disinterested as it might be in its con- 
ception of the calling which it has undertaken to 
protect. M. Blowitz has the following passage :— 


“What can be affirmed is that these schools would create in 
each country a class of select journalists, against whose varied 
and complete acquirements any new-comer for this career would 
meet with an inevitable check owing to his poverty of experience 
and attainments. Journalists not graduated from these schools 
would soon form an inferior class, and before long journalism, 
established as a definite career, would be quite purified, as it 
were, and include olly authoritative workers.” 


In other words, journalism would be organised into a 
professional mandarinate and a particularly close 
corporation. And does any man of common sense— 
M. Blowitz's sense is uncommon—imagine that 
journalism would be the better for such a mandarinate, 
or indeed that the public would submit to its lectures 
and decrees? M. Blowitz is great and glorious in his 
place, but we fear the newspaper-reading public 
would be inclined somewhat irreverently to rebel 
against a Press managed altogether by Blowitzs and 
young men from Utrecht. Our conception of the 
sources of the power and the dangers of the Press is, 
we humbly confess, very different from that of 
reformers of this type. Its true correctives, we 
imagine, are public opinion, public taste, and the law 
of the land; and within these restrictions its true 
power consists in its being as free and unchartered 
as possible. 








THE DRAMA. 





“Rosin GoopFELLow ”"—“ A WHITE LIE.” 


A FTER his Liberty Hall, Mr. Carton’s Robin 
Goodfellow is a disappointment. In the St. 
James’s piece the action grew out of the characters, 
and that is the method of real life. It was not a 
good action. But, such as it was, it came in its right 
place; the characters were thought of first, and 
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existed for themselves. At the Garrick this order is 
reversed. The action, it is pretty safe to say, was 
first invented, and then the characters were made to 
fit it. Nature, unfortunately, never proceeds in this 
way, and so from first to last Robin Goodfellow 
never gives one the illusion of life. Some trait 
of character is presented, and you immediately 
speculate as to the reason of its introduction. You 
follow the action and, in due time, you perceive that 
this particular trait was necessary to make the 
action plausible. As an inevitable consequence, you 
feel that you are not studying human nature, 
but the ingenuity with which the playwright 
can piece together a story. Suppose Shakespeare 
had written Macheth, not to depict (among other 
things) the characters of the Thane of Cawdor and 
his wife, but to interest us in the question whether 
Macbeth would ultimately be slain by Macduff or 
not. We should remember that no man born of 
woman could slay him, and should be curious as to 
what was going to happen. Then the dramatist 
would suddenly spring upon us the fact that Macduff 
was from his mother’s womb untimely ripped, and 
we should feel (like Macbeth) that we had been sold. 
We should feel that the action had been thought 
of first, and that the personages had been invented 
to fit it. But Shakespeare did not go about 
play-writing in this fashion. No great dramatist 
ever does. The lesser dramatists often do, to 
be sure, and sometimes successfully enough. 
The whole theatre of Scribe and Sardou is con- 
structed on this plan. But then the action must 
be good in itself, and the action of Robin Good- 
fellow is not good. It turns upon a marriage, a 
marriage which at least four people, including the 
contracting parties, do not want, and yet very nearly 
comes off —not quite, of course, because Robin Good- 
fellow is a comedy, not a tragedy—owing to a train 
of elaborate, artificial, and extremely improbable 
circumstances. The four people are two pairs of 
lovers. I cannot remember their names, and I have 
lost my programme, so let me call the lads John Doe 
and Richard Roe, and the girls Olivia and Sophia. 
John Doe loves and is beloved by Olivia; they are 
as good as engaged. Richard Roe and Sophia are 
actually, but clandestinely, engaged. The problem 
Mr. Carton hasset himself is tobreak up these relation- 
ships, and to make all concerned acquiesce in a mar- 
riage between John and Sophia. The first obstacle 
to this arrangement is, obviously, Richard Roe. Mr. 
Carton disposes of Richard by the simple process of 
ejectment: he sends him on a visit to the South of 


France. Now Sophia's objections have to be re- 
moved. This is done by a trick-letter, a letter 
which can be read in two ways, and which 


stage heroines invariably read in the wrong way. 


The letter announces the marriage of Richard 
Roe. This, we of the audience know, is not our 
Richard Roe, but Richard’s uncle, who has the 


same Christian name. But Sophia does not know it, 
and, upon sight of the announcement, is, in the 
nervous crisis consequent upon being jilted, ready to 
marry anybody. Hereupon Mr. Carton has to invent 
reasons why she should marry John Doe. Tothisend 
he provides John with a wealthy and omnipotent (but 
happily invisible) grandfather, whose heart is set upon 
a marriage between his grandson and Sophia. Thisisa 
mere caprice on the old gentleman's part——but one 
mustn't be too captious. John las laughingly 
mentioned this caprice to Sophia, but hasso mentioned 
it that the girl can be persuaded to take itas a serious 
proposal. She does so take it—and lo! John finds 
himself engaged to the wrong lady! But why does 
he acquiesce? He loves Olivia, not Sophia; why does 
he not say so? Here Mr. Carton finds himself driven to 
the invention of a bit of character that will fit his 
action. He presents John as a lazy, good-natured lad, 
with no will; his character is like Squire Brooke's 
mind, a jelly which rans easily into any mould. 
Hence his nickname of “ Robin Goodfellow.” Partly 
from a mistaken notion of chivalry, partly from 
sheer inertia, he accepts the engagement. But there 





remains the fourth obstacle to the match—Olivia. 
Surely she will speak out? She would—but she has 
a father. Her father is strongly interested in the 
conclusion of a marriage between John and Sophia. 
For he has been squandering money which ought to 
have been paid to John’s grandfather, and, if the 
match does not come off, his peculations will be 
exposed. Here you have another character invented 
to suit the action—the spendthrift father, who 
bullies his virtuous daughter in private, an airy 
humbug in public—an old, a very old, theatrical 


friend. Nevertheless, Olivia would tell the truth 
and shame her father—but she has a grandmother. 
It is the grandmother's money which Olivia's 


father has been squandering. Also, the grand- 
mother has a weak heart, to which the slightest 
shock would be fatal. And now you see how 
Olivia's lips are closed. All this, of course, is not 
life, but laborious stage-artifice. You know what 
will happen. In due time—towards eleven o'clock, 
when the audience have to catch their suburban 
trains—Richard Roe will come back from the South 
of France, will explain that it was not his but his 
uncle’s wedding to which the trick-letter referred, 
and with a return of the couples to their old 
positions the play will end. Some first-class acting 
is wasted upon Robin Goodfellow. As the prodigal 
father Mr. Hare is delightful, working up a part 
which, as I have said, is not new, into a semblance 
of novelty by thoughtful care for infinitely minute 
details, and a keen eye for humorous possibilities. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson is excellent, too, as John Doe, 
and his task is more difficult, for he has to complete 
what the playwright—apparently supposing that a 
sketch of weak character is the same thing as a weak 
sketch of character—has only vaguely conceived. 
Miss Kate Rorke and Miss Norreys are charming as 
Olivia and Sophia, and minor parts are well filled by 
Mrs. Edmund Phelps and Mr. Hare the younger. If 
the play has a run, it will be another case of “ it’s the 
riding that did it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have returned to London, 
after an absence of nearly four years, have taken 
the Avenue Theatre, and have produced a new 
version of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s comedy, A White 
Lie. Four years, reckoning by the play-house 
calendar, is a long time—quite long enough for me 
at least to have forgotten a good deal of Mr. 
Grundy’s original piece, as well as some of the his- 
trionic peculiarities of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. The 
play, which shows how a sensible woman takes, not 
very sensibly, a silly woman's escapade upon her 
shoulders, and the awkward consequences that ensue, 
is now a curious mixture of comedy and farce. The 
consequences were, in the first version, if I remember 
rightly, tragic—there was a justly incensed husband, 
a wife driven from her home, and even, I believe, a 
duel (at any rate, [am sure there was an arm ina 
sling); now, they are merely comic—ladies lurk in bed- 
rooms and behind doors, playing a game of hide-and- 
seek with their husbandsaccording to the rules devised 
by the late M. Edmond Gondinet. But here, as at 
the Garrick, the play is not the thing: the interest 
centres in that admirable comedy-actress, Mrs. Ken- 
dal, and in the question of the effect which her 
sojourn in America has had upon her talent. For my 
part, am not surprised tofind that talent—shall I say 
a littletravel-stained? Has it not lost somethingof its 
freshness and delicacy? I put this interrogatively, 
because, as I have said, four years is a long time, and 
we all have a tendency to spiritualise our friends in 
their absence, to make our mental image of them a 
little more ethereal than the reality. But even with 
this reservation, I do not think that four years ago 
Mrs. Kendal pitched her voice quite so high, laughed 
quite so boisterously, “underlined” her part quite 
so heavily as she does now. Her talent for embody- 
ing what I will call the “conjugal” idea is 
now, as ever, indisputable. In this piece of Mr. 
Grundy’s she has to play the wife with a turn 
for “management,” the wife who overwhelms her 
husband with cares about his portmanteau, his 
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comforter, his sandwiches, who is, in fact, as much a 
mother to him as a wife—so that I feel inclined to 
substitute “ maternal” for “conjugal” idea. More- 
over, she represents the instinctive woman as 
opposed to the intellectual woman, the prosaic as 
opposed to the romantic, the equanimous as opposed 
to the deliriously passionate—no, I really could not 
imagine Mrs. Kendal as a dishevelled or morbid 
heroine. There are signs of revolt on the stage as 
off it against this “ grateful and comforting” type 
of the Eternal Feminine ; but so long as Mrs. Kendal 
is there to play it, I fancy few of us will complain. 
As for Mr. Kendal, he is as choice a stage-exponent 
of the “manly man” as is Mrs. Kendal of the 
“womanly woman”: between them they represent 
the types, physical and mental, who (in company 
with a gigantic Newfoundland dog) always get the 
best of it in Mr. Du Maurier's sketches. 4 BR Ww. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


——~69——— 


LORD PEMBROKE, “THE SPEAKER,” 
AGRICULTURAL QUESTION. 


Srr,—The writer of the article under the above title in the 
last number of THE SPEAKER is kind enough to say that my 
“arguments are typical, and will repay examination.” At the 
risk of seeming ungracious, I cannot help saying that I wish he 
had examined them a little more closely, for, to judge by his 
reply, he does not seem to have apprehended them at all. He 
simply restates the proposition that I attacked, and takes no 
notice of the arguments that I brought against it, except to mis- 
represent them. These be tart words, but I use them in no ill- 
humour, and will briefly show tat they are true. 

His proposition was in effect that the chief burden upon the 
land was the rent, and that the remedy for agricultural distress 
was to sweep it away. I answered that (apart from the fact 
that this would obviously bring no benefit to those who were 
farming their own land and losing money in the process) there 
was a limit to the relief that could be obtained in this way, a 
limit that had already been reached in many eases. Rents, of 
course, must and would come down if they could not be paid; 
but if they were reduced below a certain point, it would become 
impossible for the landlord to construct and maintain all the 
permanent improvements, and to make all the miscellaneous out- 
lays that are necessary for the welfare of an estate and those 
who live on it, and by which the cultivators benefit. 

And it is on this point—which your contributor oddly classes 
amongst the “minor points” of my article—that I have to com. 
plain of misrepresentation. “ My argument,” he says, “ in respect 
of farm buildings (he should have included labourers’ cottages 
and all other landlords’ outlay) sounds hardly serious. Why 
should landlords’ investments in farm buildings be specially 
protected any more than town holders’ investments?” Why, 
indeed ? I never said or implied anything of the sort. What I 
said was, ‘‘ Rents must, of course, come down if they cannot be 
paid. But there is a limit to the relief that can be obtained in 
this way. In many cases the farmer is already getting the land 
for nothing, the rent amounting to no more than a fair interest 
on the house, buildings, cottages, and other permanent improve- 
ments, worth in the aggregate many thousands of pounds. Is 
the landlord to get nothing for these either? And, if rent is to 
be abolished, how in the futare are they to be built and main- 
tained, and the many other wants of a landed estate provided 
for?” My argument was that when rents fell below a certain 
level the landlord was no longer able to provide and maintain 
such improvements, and that this marked the limit to which 
relief could be given to the cultivator by reduction of rent. 
When it has been reached, reductions of rent cease to be bene- 
ficial to the farmer, because they place upon him, pari passu, 
either the burden of making outlays that have hitherto been 
made by the landlord, but which he can make no longer, or the 
disadvantage of doing without necessary improvements, 

Your contributor takes no notice of this argument, of which 
I give here the brief outline, and which I pointed out could be 
seen illustrated by painful facts on many estates already. Nor 
does he heed my reminder that a large proportion of the 
£70,000,000 of rent (assuming the figures to be correct) goes 
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back upon the land, and never reaches the landlords’ private 
bankers at all, but continues to write, quite undisturbed, of 
“rent” being “a penalty upon industry, which goes straight 
into the pockets of a single and unproductive class,” and of “ the 
biggest and plainest fact of the situation” being “ this £70,000,000 
burdening and crippling British agriculture.” 

With regard to the relief of the land from fiseal burdens, 
which I advocate, the writer of the article in THe SPEAKER 
seems to incline to the doctrine of beati possidentes, and to take 
it as a matter of course that every landlord should be in favour 
of it, and everyone not a landlord against it. He fears that it 
is a question upon which interested parties will take their sides 
according to their interests. But is not this rather too narrow 
a way of looking at a big question of statesmanship ?—a little 
wanting in sweetness and light; a little unnecessarily cynical 
and brutal, even for the political days we live in? Surely such 
a question might be considered, to some extent at least, upon its 
own merits? It seems to me that there are two points for con- 
sideration, and I positively declare that 1 feel open to conviction 
upon either of them, though your contributor opines that my 
conversion would be too much to expect of human nature, and 
expects me to turn away from the truth sorrowfully on account 
of my great possessions. 

The first is, whether land is or is not fairly taxed in pro- 
portion to its real value as compared with other forms of 
property ; and the second—if any further consideration should 
be thought necessary—is, whether it is worth while, from a 
national point of view, to do anything to keep British land in 
cultivation. 

As regards this second question, those who are connected 
with British land have no right to ask more than that it shall 
receive a thorough and fair consideration; but they have a right 
to demand that everyone who aims at guiding public opinion 
shall give it an honest answer, and that those who are not ready 
to make the smallest sacrifice to keep British land in cultivation 
shall have the courage of their convictions, and say so frankly, 
instead of opposing in detail every proposal that is brought 
forward for bettering its conditions; and trying to dis- 
tract attention from the true causes and the real issues by 
insinuating, without an atom of evidence, that the blame lies 
with the British land system, which, they declare, is doomed ; 
and assuming, without one particle of proof, that it can and will 
be superseded by some other system that will be more successful- 
It is altogether premature to make such an assumption until 
they can point to some other European country, approximately 
like our own, successfully facing the open competition in all 
kinds of produce that the British land system has had to endure. 
The French peasant, in parts where the crops are at all similar 
to our own, with all his industry and thrift, scouts the possibility, 
and the experiment would be looked upon by nine French- 
men out of ten as insane. There are many who believe— 
and I am certainly one of them—that there is no known 
land system in Europe that would have stood the strain 
so well. In its best developments—that is, on large estates, to 
which it is best suited—there is no system so elastic, for the 
large landlord can put up with a very small return from each 
farm, while the tenant is equipped with first-rate accommodation 
at a moderate cost, and has all his capital available to farm with, 
instead of having it locked up in land and buildings. This it is 
that has enabled him to endure a long succession of losses and low 
profits that would have ruined a smal! proprietor in a couple of 
seasons. “ What! in spite of having two profits to make?” 
people like your contributor will probably ery. Yes; but with 
two capitals at his back, it must be remembered. And the 
British tenant-farmer is not the only cultivator who has to make 
a profit for someone besides himself. The erreur mre, if I may 
say so, of people like your contributor on this subject, is that 
they will insist on regarding rent solely as a useless and iniqui- 
tous impost, and do not see that it is in the main interest on 
necessary capital, which has to be found somehow, and which 
has always to be paid for, sooner or later, in one form or another. 
And the British landowner probably provides it on as reasonable 
terms as anyone. If they would read such books as ‘* Main. 
travelled Roads,” which tell of the unremitting toil and grinding 
poverty of the American farmer, they would realise that a man 
may be crushed by rent though he has no landlord, and calls it 
by another name. It is interest on mortgages over there, and 
is certainly not less oppressive and inexorable than rent. Land, 
buildings, and all other improvements have got to be provided 
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and paid for somehow. If there is no landlord the farmer must 
find the capital, and the interest on it will probably exceed the 
rent he would have to pay if the farm was let to him. Our 
farmers thoroughly understand this in their practical way. 
“ Dirt cheap ” as land often is now, they seldom buy, and often 
repent if they do. It does not pay them, they simply say. 
Either it locks up the capital they want to farm with, or, if 
they borrow the purchase-money, it spells ruin. The bank or 
the money-lender will not give remissions or lay out money to 
make the farm more profitable. For the same reason large land- 
owners used to be constantly besought by small freeholders to 
buy their land in order that they might realise their capital and 
use it in farming; and this has been one of the chief causes of 
the regrettable extinction of the yeoman class. Many years ago 
the late Judge Longfield ingeniously demonstrated that the least 
profitable thing that any man could do who possessed thirty 
acres of land was to farm it himself, and he showed, amongst 
other things, that it would usually pay him far better to sell it 
and subject himself to the iniquitous impost of rent. 

: But I must not take up more of your space with the propaga- 
tion of such hoary but unfashionable truths.— Yours faithfully, 

January 9th, 1893. PEMBROKE. 





*,.* We are compelled to hold over several letters until next 
week. 








A NEW-YEAR LETTER: 
TO TWO FRIENDS MARRIED IN THE NEW YEAR. 
(To Wr. and Mrs, James {We Ich.) 


“~~ — 


NOTHER sear to its last day, 
JA. Like a lost sovereign, runaway, 
Tips down the gloomy grid of Time. 
In vain to holloa, “Stop it ! hey! ”— 
A eab-horse that has taken fright, 
Be you a policeman, stop you may; 
But not a sovereign mad with glee 
That seampers to the grid, perdie, 
And not a year that’s taken flight : 
To both ’tis just a grim good-night. 


But no! the imagery, say you, 

Is wondrous witty—but not true ; 

For the old year that last night went 
Has not been so much lost as spent : 
You gave it in exchange to Death 

For just twelve months of happy breath. 


It was a ticket to admit 

Two happy people close to sit— 

A “season ” ticket, one might say, 
At Time's eternal passion play. 


O magic overture of Spring, 

O Summer like an Eastern king, 

O Autumn, splendid widowed queen, 
O Winter, alabaster tomb 

Where lie the regal twain serene, 
Gone to their yearly doom. 


. . * a.m * * * o 


But all you bought with that spent year, 
Ah, friends, it was as nothing, was it ? 
Nothing at all to hold compare 

With what you buy with this New Year. 


A home ! ah me, you could not buy 
Another half so precious toy 

With all the other years to come 

As that grown-up doll’s-house—a home. 


O wine upon its threshold stone, 
And horse-shoes on the lintel of it, 
And happy hearts to keep it warm, 
And God Himself to love it! 


Dear little nest built snug on bough 
Within the World-Tree’s mighty arms, 
I would I knew a spell that charms 
Eternal safety from the storm ; 





To give you always stars above, 
And always roses on the bongh—- 
But then the Tree's own root is Love, 
Love, love, all love, I vow. 
RicHarp Le GALLIENNE, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS. 


J gromy HARPER BROTHERS, of New York, 
have lately printed and published, and Mr. 
Brander Matthews has written, the prettiest possible 
little book, called “ Americanisms and Briticisms, 
with other Essays on other Isms.” To slip it into 
your pocket when first you see it is an almost irre- 
sistible impulse, and yet—would you believe it ?— 
this pretty little book is in reality a bomb, intended 
to go off and damage British authors by preventing 
them from being so much as quoted in the States. 
Mr. Brander Matthews, however, is so obviously 
a good-natured man, and his little fit of the spleen is 
so evidently of a passing character, that it is really 
not otherwise than agreeable to handle his bomb- 
shell gently and to inquire how it could possibly 
come about that the children of one family should 
ever be invited to fall out and strive and fight over 
their little books and papers. 


It is easy to accede something to Mr. Matthews. 
Englishmen, and Saturday Reviewers in particular, 
are often provoking, and not infrequently insolent. 
The airs they give themselves are ridiculous, but no- 
body really minds them in these moods; and, per 
contra, Americans are not_easily laughed out of a 
good conceit of themselves,“and have been known to 
be as disagreeable as they could. 


To try to make “an international affair” over 
the “u” in honour and the second “1” in traveller 
is surely a task beneath the dignity of anyone who 
does not live by penning paragraphs for the evening 
papers, yet this is very much what Mr. Matthews 
attempts to do in this pleasingly bound little volume. 
It is rank McKinleyism from one end to the other. 
“ Every nation,” says he, “ ought to beable to supply 
its. own second-rate books, and to borrow from 
abroad only the best the foreigner has to offer it.” 
What invidious distinctions! Who is to prepare 
the classification? I don’t understand this Tariff at 
all. If anything of the kind were true, which it is 
not, I should have said it was just the other way, 
and that a nation, if it really were one, would best 
foster its traditions and maintain its vitality by 
consuming its own first-rate books—its Shakespeares 
and Bacons, its Taylors and Miltons, its Drydens 
and Gibbons, its Wordsworths and Tennysons— 
whilst it might very well be glad to vary the 
scene a little by borrowing from abroad less vitalis- 
ing but none the less agreeable wares. 


But the whole notion is preposterous. In Fish 
and Potatoes a ring is possible, but hardly in Ideas. 
What is the good of being educated and laboriously 
acquiring foreign tongues and lingoes—getting to 
know, for instance, what a “ freight” train is and 
what a bobolink—if I am to be prevented by a 
diseased patriotism from reading whatever I choose 
in any language I ean? Mr. Matthews’ wrath, or his 
seeming wrath—for it is impossible to suppose that 
he is really angry—grows redder as he proceeds. “It 
cannot,” he exclaims, “ be said too often or too em- 
phatically that the British are foreigners, and their 
ideals in life, in literature, in politics, in taste, in 
art” (why not add “in victuals and drink ?"’) “are 
not our ideals.” 


What rant this is! Mr. Matthews, however fre- 
quently and loudly he repeats himself, cannot un- 
chain the canons of taste and compel them to be 
domiciled exclusively in America; nor can he hope 
to persuade the more intelligent of his countrymen 
to sail to the devil in an ark of their own sole 
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construction. Artists all the world over are subject 
to the same laws. Nations, however big, are not the 
arbiters of good taste, though they may be excellent 
exemplars of bad. As for Mr. Matthews’ determina- 
tion to call Britons foreigners, that is his matter, but 
feelings of this kind, to do any harm, must be both 
reciprocal and general. The majority of reasonable 
Englishmen and Americans will, except when angry, 
feel it as hard to call one another foreigners as John 
Bright once declared he would find it hard to shout 
“bastard” after the issue of a marriage between a 
man and his deceased wife's sister. 


There is a portrait of Mr. Matthews at the begin- 
ning of this book or bomb of his, and he does not 
look in the least like a foreigner. I am sorry to dis- 
appoint him, but truth will out even in a “ Causerie.” 
The fact is that Mr. Matthews has no mind for 
reciprocity ; he advises Cousin Sam to have nothing 
to do with John Bull's second-rate performances, 
but he feels a very pardonable pride in the fact that 
John Bull more and more reads his cousin's short 
stories and other things of the kind. 


He gives a country woman of his, Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, quite a scolding for quoting in a little book of 
hers no less than fifteen British authors of very 
varying degrees of merit. Why, in the name of 
common-sense, should she not if they serve her turn? 
Was a more ludicrous passage than the following 
ever penned? It follows immediately after the 
enumeration of the fifteen authors just referred to:— 

“But there is nothing from Lowell, than whom a more 
uotable writer never lived. In like manner we find Miss 
Repplier diseussing the novels and characters of Miss Austen 
and of Seott, of Dickens, of Thackeray, and of George Eliot, 
but never once referring to the novels or characters of Haw- 
thorne. Just how it was possible for any clever American 
woman to write nine essays in criticism, rich in references 
and quotations, without once happening on Lowell or on Haw- 
thorne, is to me inexplicable.” 

O Patriotism, what follies are committed in thy 
name ! 


The fact is it is a weak point in certain American 
writers of “the patriotic school’) to be for ever 
dragging in and puffing the native article, just 
because it is native and for no other reason what- 
ever; as if it mattered an atom whether an author 
whom, whilst you are discussing literature, you find it 
convenient to quote was born in Boston, Lincoln, 
or Boston, Massachusetts. One wearies of it in- 
describably. It is always Professor This or Colonel 
That. If you want to quote, quote and let your 
reader judge your samples; but do not worry him 
into rudeness by clawing and scraping. 












Here we all are, Heaven knows how many million 
of us, speaking, writing, and spelling the English 
language more or less ungrammatically and etymo- 
logically in a world as full as it can hold of sorrows 
and cares, and fustian and folly. Literature is a 
solace and a charm. I will not stop for a moment in 
my headlong course to compare it with tobacco; 
though if it ever came to the vote, mine would be 
cast for letters. Men and women have been born 
in America as in Great Britain and Ireland, who have 
written books, poems, and songs which have lightened 
sorrow, eased pain, made childhood fascinating, 
middle-age endurable, and old age comfortable. They 
will goon being born and doing this in both places. 
What reader cares a snap of his finger where the 
man was cradled who makes him for a while forget 
himself. Nationality indeed! It is not a question 
of Puffendorf or Grotius or Wheaton, even in the 
American edition with Mr. Dana's notes, but of en- 
joyment, of happiness, out of which we do not 
intend to be fleeced. Let us throw all our books 
into hotch-pot. Who cares about spelling? Milton 
spelt dog with two g's. The American Milton, when 
he comes, may spell it with three, while all the 
world wonders, if he is so minded. 


But we are already in hotch-pot. Cooper and 
Irving, Longfellow, Bryant and Poe, Hawthorne, 





Lowell and Whitman, and living writers by the score 
from the other side of the sea, are indistinguishably 
mixed with our own books and authors. The boun- 
dartes are hopelessly confused, and it is far too late 
for Mr. Brander Matthews to come upon the scene 
with chalk and tape, and try to mark us off into 
rival camps. 


There is some girding and gibing, of course. 
Authors and critics cannot help wagging at one 
another. Some affect the grand air, “assume the 
god,” and attempt to distinguish, as Mr. Matthews 
himself does in this little book of his, “ between 
the authors who are to be taken seriously and 
the writers who are not to be taken seriously, 
between the man of letters who is somebody 
and the scribbler who is merely, in the French 
phrase, quelconque, nobody in particular.” Others, 
again, though leading quiet, decent lives, pass them- 
selves off in literature as swaggering Bohemians, cut- 
and-thrust men. When these meet there must be 
blows—pen-and-ink blows, as bloodless as a French 
duel. Ali the time the stream of events flows gi- 
gantically along. But to the end of all things Man will 
require to be interested, to be taken out of himself, 
to be amused; and that interest, that zest, that 
amusement, he will find where he can—at home or 
abroad, with alien friends or alien enemies: what 
cares he ? 


My only regret is that American books are not 
more easily obtainable in London. Mr. David 
Douglas has done a good work, but it is still very 
difficult to get hold of American books. I should 
like to read Miss Repplier’s essays very much. 


A. B. 








REVIEWS. 





A LIBERAL GOVERNOR - GENERAL. 


Lorp Wriiii1aAmM Bentinck. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
(“ Rulers of India” Series). Oxford and London: The 


Clarendon Press. 


] N the somewhat miscellaneous list of personages to 
|. =whom Sir William Hunter has allotted the sonorous 
titleof“ Rulersof India” Lord William Bentinck’s name 
may reasonably find a place. It is a disadvantage 
inseparable from the system of fitting Indian history 
into a series of brief biographies, often recording 
only a few years of official life, that the continuity 
of the general narrative is broken, the connection of 
events is lost, and the transactions of a very limited 
period have to be set in a special frame, arranged 
and coloured to produce the effect of a picture. 
Nevertheless this Governor-Generalship (from 1828 to 
1835) undoubtedly represents a well-marked episode 
of Anglo-Indian history; it was an era of liberal and 
civilising administration, of quiet material progress, 
and of some important moral and educational 
reforms. Lord Amherst, whom Lord W. Bentinck 
succeeded, had just closed a costly and troublesome 
Burmese war;and with Lord Auckland, who followed 
him, began our disastrous campaigns in Afghanistan. 
Between Amherst and Auckland came an interval of 
calm rulership that was well employed in the work 
of domestic improvements and internal organisation, 
favoured by the current.of public opinion and 
political discussion in England. The liberal spirit 
which had accomplished at home the enfranchise- 
ment of Roman Catholics, and which was insisting 
on Parliamentary Reform, had to some extent in- 
fluenced the views of Englishmen towards India. 
The expiration of the term of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, and the debate over its renewal, had 
drawn attention to Indian affairs; the Act which 
was passed in 1833 to prolong the Charter removed 
the last vestige of the company’s commercial 
monopoly, and finally completed the transformation 
of the old trading corporation into a special agency 
for the government of a vast Asiatic dependency. 
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Mr. Boulger has good grounds therefore for de- 
claring that “ Lord W. Bentinck’s tenure of authority 
represents a turning-point in British rule in India.” 
His high encomium on the Governor-General's ‘nd- 
ministration is justified by a testimonial from Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who stated publicly in 1853 that 
“to Lord W. Bentinck belongs the great praise of 
having placed our dominion in India on its proper 
foundation in the recognition of the great principle 
that India is to be governed for the benefit of the 
Indians”—a statement that Mr. Boulger has thought 
worthy of being twice quoted in his book. Macau- 
lay’s finely-composed inscription on the Calcutta 
statue of Bentinck also records the “ veneration and 
gratitude with which different races cherish the 
memory of his wise, reforming, and paternal adminis- 
tration.” Much of this credit is due to the clear- 
headed activity with which Macaulay and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, two excellent representatives of enlightened 
statesmanship in England and in India, were at this 
time pressing forward public instruction and wider 
openings for associating natives in their country’s 
government; yet much praise is also due to Lord W. 
Bentinck for his consistent and resolute exertions on 
the side of enlightened progress. At Madras, where 
he was Governor from 1805 to 1809, he had made 
mistakes and had been virtually recalled: his cam- 
paigns in Sicily and Italy during our war against 
Napoleon had by no means won him a military 
reputation. James Mill, whom he met in 1827, 
thought him “ a well-intentioned but nota very well- 
instructed man;” and Charles Greville notes in his 
diary that *‘ Bentinck is a man whose success in life 
has been greater than his talents warrant.” Never- 
theless he was evidently endowed with rectitude of 
purpose, earnestness in doing what he thought right, 
simplicity of character, and a certain largeness of 
heart—qualities which, as was shown by the later 
career of Lord Mayo, will go quite as far as brilliant 
talents in the composition of an effective and popular 
Governor-General. 

It was Lord W. Bentinck who issued, a few 
months before his term of office expired, the Resolu- 
tion which finally decreed that English should be the 
official language of India. This important State 
paper is based on Macaulay's famous Minute, in 
which he utterly routed the party that still held 
to the system of conveying public instruction to 
Indians through Oriental languages. To that party 
belonged no less an authority than James Mill, who 
had great influence with the governing body at home, 
and who drafted a formidable official censure upon 
Bentinck’s proceedings, which seems never to have 
left the archives of the India House. But the chief 
title of this Governor-General to posthumous fame 
rests on the Act which he had the courage to pass 
for putting an end to the burning of Indian widows. 
In these days such a measure may appear obviously 
just and necessary ; but in 1829 it was not adopted 
without much hesitation and many misgivings: for 
the real nature of public opinion on such subjects 
among the natives of India was then very im- 
perfectly understood. The point at which natural 
morality becomes too strong for superstitious beliefs 
is always difficult to discover, though since inhuman 
or scandalous rites are never really popular, and 
as morals depend mainly upon laws, an ordinance 
that takes its stand indisputably upon a strong 
ethical basis is very hard to resist. Lord W. 
Bentinck’s Act was at once and eompletely sue- 
cessful; and the Minute in which he recorded the 
objects and reasons for legislation is still worth 
reading at pages 96—107 of this volume. “Of the 

163 satis occurring in the whole of the Presidency 
of Fort William, 420 took place in Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa; and of these, 287 in the Calcutta 
division alone.” In the Upper or North-Western 
Provinces there were only forty-three cases among 
a population of twenty millions. As these statistics 
indicated that the crime was chiefly prevalent 
among the docile and habitually submissive races 
of Lower Bengal, the Governor-General rightly 





inferred that its peremptory suppression, far from 
involving political danger, would be accepted as 
liberation from a yoke which the people themselves 
lacked energy to throw off. 

Of Lord William Bentinck’s foreign policy, there 
is not much to be said. He was the first—indeed, he 
has been the last—Governor-General in whose time 
unbroken peace has been given to British India, if 
we exclude the despatch of troops to put down local 
insurrections in Mysore and in Coorg. In the man- 
agement of some troublesome business with Hy- 
derabad and the Rajput States he could rely on 
the skill and experience of Sir Charles Metcalfe ; and 
he adjusted with success the much more important 
question of our diplomatic relations with Ranjit 
Singh, the ruler of the Punjab. But his commercial 
treaty with Ranjit Singh, and his convention with 
the Amirs of Sinde for opening the Indus river to 
British commerce, were in point of fact the pre- 
liminary steps that led us, a few years later, out 
upon the wide and perilous field of Afghan polities. 
This was a time at which the rumours of Russia's 
advance across Central Asia were reviving in India 
the ever-sensitive apprehensions of the English 
Government. A successful war had given the 
Russians predominant influence in Persia; Afghani- 
stan was distracted by a dynastic contest: and 
the Shah of Persia was preparing to attack Herat. 
The possibility of the overland invasion of India, 
and the question of the measures necessary for 
the security of our north-western frontier, were 
now occupying the minds of India’s rulers; and 
the discussion was beginning that has never since 
ended. Sir Charles Metcalfe was in favour of 
masterly inactivity, of husbanding our resources and 
waiting on events. Lord William Bentinck’s opinion 
is recorded at length in a Minute which Mr. Boulger 
has inserted in this volume, and which has still some 
retrospective interest as describing our military posi- 
tion in India about sixty years ago, when our land 
frontiers were insecure, our native army indispens- 
able but untrustworthy, and England four months 
distant. “I fearlessly pronounce,” said Lord W. 
Bentinck, “the Indian army to be the least efficient 
and most expensive in the world.” It is now the 
least expensive and most efficient army within the 
British Empire: the Red Sea route, which in those 
days was just being explored, has reduced to sixteen 
days the voyage from England: but we are still in 
search of the scientific frontier that is to be our 
barrier against the invasion of India. 

In his final review of Lord William Bentinck’s 
Indian career, Mr. Boulger is at some superfluous 
pains to justify a policy which held out to the 
natives the prospect of equal rights and an honour- 
able share in the government. No one now con- 
tests the soundness of such principles; nor does 
anyone now deny that in the intellectual eman- 
cipation of our Indian fellow-subjects we may 
look for the surest available guarantee of the per- 
manency of our empire. If these views did not 
originate with Lord William Bentinck, they were 
for the first time definitely announced and acted 
upon under his Governor-Generalship: and since 
their wisdom has by this time been amply proved, 
we agree that the part which he took in the con- 
solidation of our Indian dominion was, as Mr. Boulger 
says, a great and honourable one. 


PICTURES OF THE 


E1gHTeentH Century ViGcNetres. By Austin 
London : Chatto & Windus. 


LAST CENTURY. 
Dobson. 


Ir will be a thousand pities if, in the bustle and 
profusion of modern book-making, the rare merit of 
this volume of miniature essays should pass un- 
heeded. It presents, in all probability, the most 
exact series of pictures of a certain past society 
which has ever been given to us. If this seems 


strong praise, we are yet entitled to ask anyone who 
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objects to the terms of it, where have hitherto been 
combined so great a power of imaginative revival 
and so extraordinarily minute a knowledge of detail 
as Mr. Dobson brings to his reconstruction of the 
eighteenth century? It is true that he is not a 
broad painter of life. His pictures are like peeps 
through the wrong end of a telescope, and his effects 
are at once heightened in their exactitude and 
lessened in their power to move us by his extreme 
scrupulousness. This scrupulousness, if we may hint 
almost the only fault which may be suggested, some- 
times degenerates into timidity. When he has 
charmed us by a brilliant little composition, he 
worries us by explaining in an aside that all the 
details are correct. We are sure they are, and we 
resent being told so. Mr. Austin Dobson never 
takes fire as Thackeray does, and never rises on the 
wing of an eloquent peroration. He speaks in a low 
and uniform tone of voice, and we must put our ear 
near his lips to hear him. But in knowledge, in 
precision of fancy, in equipment for this work of 
reconstruction, he has not had his equal. 

These “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes” are 
twenty in number. and nineteen of them are of a 
tantalising brevity. The twentieth, which is the 
last in the book, is of a different character. It is a 
minute and even exhaustive account of Old Vauxhall 
Gardens, put together, like a mosaic pavement, with 
little bits extracted from Walpole and Colman, from 
Moritz and Smollett and Miss Burney, and mostof all 
from the newspapers and prints of the age. At first 
sight this long study, in which the individuality of 
the author is almost completely relegated to the 
background, seems out of place, but it may really 
be taken, not merely as a very useful piece of 
antiquarianism—useful for lazier people to steal 
from—but also as supplying a sort of landscape 
setting for the heroes and heroines of the earlier 
essays, almost everyone of whom may be conceived 
as supping in one of the boxes in the Prince of 
Wales’s pavilion, or hurrying down the Gardens at 
nine o'clock in the evening to be in time for the 
famous display of waterworks. A capital reproduc- 
tion of Wale’s prospect of Vauxhall Gardens forms, 
it may be added, an appropriate frontispiece to the 
volume. 

The nineteen vignettes are of a totally distinct 
character. They deal exclusively with literary or 
artistic personages. They are occupied with figures 
incidentally famous through their association with 
men of letters, such as Prior’s “ Kitty;” or with 
obscurer individuals who were independent candi- 
dates for fame, such as the author of “The Female 
Quixote ;” or with the incidents which gathered 
round the publication of one famous book, such as 
Fielding’s “ Voyage to Lisbon ;” or with pure social 
oddities, such as Captain Coram, or Hanway the 
traveller. Still more delightful than any of these 
are, we think, the little chapters which reconstruct 
a day in the life of some famous man of letters. 
Thus we are introduced to Horace Walpole at the 
height of his vogue, and enjoy a day and a night of 
his elegant hospitality at Strawberry Hill; we ride 
with Steele and his exacting second wife through the 
too-exciting streets of London town; we sit with 
Cowper among the grass, pink, and myrtles of that 
sequestered arbour, out of earshot of the barking 
dogs and squalling babies of Olney, in which “John 
Gilpin” was written; we climb the old oak-balus- 
traded staircase to the garret in Gough Square, 
where we find “the shrivelled wig, the seared, 
blinking face, and the heavy shoulders of Doctor 
Johnson rising slowly, with a huge volume under his 
arm.” 

When a writer is so full of his subject as Mr. 
Dobson is, and brings to his aid the store of a 
memory crowded with impressions so multiform and 
so varied, it is a little difficult to point out positive 
additions to knowledge in his variegated pages. 
Nor has he, as so many small discoverers do, 
emphasised his small discoveries in notes or in a 
preface. Mr. Austin Dobson is not one of those hens 





that wake the echoes with cackling whenever they 
have laid an egg. Criticism, for that very reason, 
should be careful to do justice to his modest 
novelties. The reviewer who should pretend that 
these “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes” contain 
nothing new for the student of the period would do 
so at the risk of publishing his own ignorance of 
what is old. On all sides the careful reader is struck 
with little indications of first-hand investigations 
which have escaped Mr. Dobson’s predecessors. 
Johnson's review of Hanway’s “ Travels” has been 
known since the days of Boswell, but has anyone 
until now drawn attention to Goldsmith's notice of 
the same book in the Monthly Review? Fielding’s 
article on Miss Charlotte Lenox, in the Covent Garden 
Journal, in which the heroic author of “ Amelia” 
declared that in several respects “The Female 
Quixote” surpassed the romance of Cervantes in 
interest, has certainly never been identified before, 
and is of considerable biographical importance. 
Again, all the world is familiar with Pope’s expres- 
sion about himself—that he was dying of a hundred 
good symptoms—but it has been left for Mr. Dobson 
to note that this was a Queen Anne commonplace, 
and that Swift had used it in 1711. There are many 
such points to be discovered by a careful reader, and 
often the novelty is suffused over a wide area and 
defies analysis. For instance, in the chapter on 
“Steele's Letters,” the merest tyro ought to be able 
to perceive that this picture is no mere reflection of 
Thackeray, but an independent and much closer 
portrait, full of intimate touches taken direct from 
the Steele correspondence. 

The accuracy of Mr. Austin Dobson is so extreme, 
and the worship he receives for it from a thousand 
frailer scribes so unbounded, that we should not be 
human if we did not like to find him tripping. It is 
not an easy task, we admit, and the results are 
searcely worth our labour and our midnight oil. 
Still we seem to have found something, just enough 
to make our splenetic efforts not altogether in vain. 
It is rash to suppose that Mr. Dobson does not know 
any fact, but we are really tempted to believe that 
he is not aware that Hogarth took the subject of his 
“ Sigismonda”™ (not “ Sigismunda”) from Dryden— 

“ Oft, her mouth applied 
To the cold heart, she kissed at once, and cried 
‘ then] bade the vial to be brought, 
Where she before had brewed the deadly draught, 
First pouring out the med’cinable bane 
The heart, her tears had rinsed, she bathed again ; 
Then down her throat the death securely throws, 
And quaffs a long oblivion of her woes.” 


Such is Dryden's disagreeable description in his 
“Sigismonda and Guiscardo,’ and this without 
question gave Hogarth his subject. On p. 194 a 
word has gone wrong: Rogers’ “ Italy”? was com- 
posed not in “couplets,” but in blank verse. It is 
little blame to Mr, Dobson that he has not been able 
to verify his quotation from the mock-poem of ** Hero 
and Leander,” for it is one of the very rarest of 
books. In its first edition, that of 1653, the verse 
referred to runs thus :— 
* Three children sliding thereabout 
Upon a place too thin. 
That so at last it did full out 

That they did all fall in.” 

The type and printing of this otherwise delightful 
book leave much to be desired, and do little credit 
to Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. Finally, to have 
done with grumbling, the absence of an index is a 
tiresome defect. 


DR. JESSOPP’S “STUDIES.” 


Srupies ry A RECLUSE IN CLOISTER, TOWN, AND COUNTRY. 
By Augustus Jessopp, D.D., Rector of Scarning. 
T. Fisher Unwin. ; 
Reapers of the Nineteenth Century always know 
that they may expect a treat when they see Dr. 
Jessopp’s name appearing in the table of contents. A 
vivid and picturesque style, an unfailing store of 
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learning and curious facts, new and old, a keen sense 
of the ludicrous side of things, a sturdy independ- 
ence of thought which recks little of being called 
revolutionary by one side, or reactionary by the 
other, make this veteran “ poacher in Clio’s wide 
domains,” as he chooses to call himself, one of the 
most delightful and original—in his own domain— 
of living writers. He has some of the racy pungency, 
the wholesome aroma as of freshly turned-up soil, 
dear to those who know and enjoy their Borrow, but 
with a more gentle and human graciousness than 
was ever shown by that fierce and rugged East 
Anglian. Whether Dr. Jessopp is a compatriot of 
Borrow’s by birth as well as by association, we do 
not know, but he is nowhere happier than in telling 
us about the Norfolk and Suffolk abbeys he knows 
so well. Yet we would on no account miss the 
genial and playful essay on “ Letters and Letter- 
Writers,” with its new light shed on familiar, if not 
hackneyed, classical figures, and substance and out- 
line given to names, which, we must confess, were 
only names to us—such as Sidonius and Symmachus, 
His account of the letters written by St. Jerome, St. 
Basil, and others, is both amusing and suggestive, and 
he has at last revealed to us the reason why we never 
could read St. Augustine. Of much the same kind is 
“L’Ancienne Noblesse " — sketching the country 
gentleman of ancient times, in such types as Utuki 
Senui, the Assyrian, Xenophon, and Pliny the 
Younger. In a more serious vein is the reprinted 
Quarterly article on “St. Albans and Her Historian,” 
which traces the growth of what one may call the 
new school of historical research in England, and 
the gradual unearthing of our national treasures 
since the passing of the Public Record Act in 1838, 
and furthermore gives a most interesting account of 
the great Abbey, of Matthew Paris, and of his monu- 
mental chronicle. In the course of a very few pages 
—and those pleasant and readable to a degree one 
does not expect in the severe and solid periodical to 
which they were contributed—Dr. Jessopp has set 
before us a marvellously clear and forcible picture of 
monastic life as it was in the thirteenth century. 
The moral drawn from the whole is contained in his 
plea for the extension of historic study at the Uni- 
versities. Here, we think, Fate is moving in accord- 
ance with his wishes; at any rate, it seems to us 
that the Cambridge Historical Tripos has considerably 
grown in importance since its candidates were num- 
bered by twos and threes in 1878, or thereabouts. 
“ Bury St. Edmunds” is an ideal sort of an address 
to deliver to an archeological society ; and happy, 
we should say, were those who listened to it in 
situ. 

Objections, we understand, are sometimes made 
to the practice of collecting and re-issuing one’s 
magazine articles in volume form. It is a practice, 
no doubt, that sometimes results in the most horrible 
kind of {:8Xia a48.3\va—but it is not to be con- 
demned in the abstract. It would have been a 
matter for deep regret had these “ Studies” (their 
author modestly deprecates the term F/ssays, having, 
as he says, found that the latter word has lost its 
old meaning, and now signifies an achievement, not 
an attempt) been left to their entombment in the 
back numbers of periodicals. Who cares to look up 
old Quarterlies? And even Nineleenth Centuries 
are cumbrous to one’s shelves, if one wants to 
keep them. But this is a book one certainly 
wants to keep; and, comparing it. with its own 
next of kin, it is by no means unworthy to take 
its place beside “ Arcady” and “The Coming of 
the Friars.” 

Dr. Jessopp expressly disclaims the title of his- 
torian ; and certainly a man with such multitudinous 
calls upon his time (he effectually disposes, in his 
preface, of the popular delusion that the country 
parson’s life is one of learned leisure) would have 
little opportunity for the completion of a continuous 
and systematic historical work. But, apart from 
this, we think his genre is rather the historical essay 
than the history proper. It is a genre with a sub- 





sidiary but legitimate function of its own; it re- 
quires peculiar gifts, rarely, perhaps, found in the 
same person, and covers ground which the regular 
historian leaves untouched. Dr. Jessopp may have 
unduly taken to heart the remarks of certain critics 
who appear to have accused him of presumption, on 
the strength of a slip or two, in a former work. 
But a smatterer, as, with a spice of the pride that 
apes humility, he supposes he may be called, he 
certainly is not. Yet we can scarcely regret 
the soreness that seems to have inspired an elo- 
quent outburst, of which we cannot refrain from 
transcribing the conclusion, and which may, 
perhaps, afford food for thought in more ways than 
one. 


“... But the fact remains that, with all that is expected 
from town and country parsons nowadays, and in the face of all 
that the best of them are humbly and prayerfully trying to do 
for their people and the Church of Christ, it is too much to 
expect that we should have a learned clergy: it is inevitable 
that culture, and anything in the shape of erudition, should 
steadily, and perhaps rapidly, decline among us all. Of course, 
there is an evil to fear in the prospect, and I notice that in the 
Irish Chureh they have already begun t» feel the seriousness of 
that evil, and to deplore the fact that the clergy in Ireland are 
tending to become all men of one type—narrow in view and 
diminutive in intellectual stature. But I, for one, am not afraid 
of the future. 

“In the providence of God it may well be that His Church 
shall be built up to more loftiness of endeavour, more lowliness 
of mind, more intense appreciation of simple goodness, more 
living faith and devout vigilance by a clergy who are ‘not of 
this world,’ and who may even be the objects of contempt to 
the sciolists. It may be we need to be reminded that there are 
better things than writing history or even theology, and that it 
was not by learning that the conquering Cross prevailed, but by 
the labours of ignorant and foolish men, who overcame the world 
through the sheer force of love and sublime self-sacrifice. And 
so, When a pert young academic, just fresh from the schools, 
and rejoicing in his place of honour bravely won, assures me 
that all the other professions are going up and the clerical pro- 
fession alone is going down, I do not quail before that exuberant 
youth, or tremble at his glowing eye, but, like the silent 
parrot, I ‘think the more’; and a whisper seems to say to my 
own heart, ‘ Fishermen from Galilee, in their Master’s strength, 
beat the philosophers once; they took some time about it, but 
the rout was complete at last. Strong Son of God !—it may be 

it may be—that Thy Word shall go forth for the weak ones 
of the world to do the like again!’”’ 


Dr. Jessopp, though somewhat afraid of demo- 
cracy (unless we do him wrong in thinking that he 
identifies it with the wrong sort of agitator), is, it 
seems to us, a truer democrat than many who call 
themselves by that name. His views on the land 
question as laid down in his lecture delivered at 
Birmingham, whatever may be thought of them 
from an economic point of view, are at any rate real 
thoughts, derived from a long-continued contact 
with people and the conditions of things—not paper 
theories worked out in the seclusion of a study. 
They are home-made and hand-made, so to speak, 
like everything else of Dr. Jessopp's—he never gives 
us second-hand suppositions or second-hand con- 
clusions. We can only hope that this will not be 
the last volume we shall enjoy from the pen of s0 
suggesting and stimulative a writer. 


A LADY’S HOME-NOTES. 


An OL_p Woman's OvTLooK 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


IN A HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Miss YONGE’s latest work is not of the kind we are 
accustomed to expect from her. It is rather difti- 
cult to classify, but has a distinct charm of its own. 
It has—though such a claim is nowhere put forth—a 
certain affinity with White's “ Natural History of 
Selborne.” Miss Yonge’s Hampshire village presents 
features not dissimilar to that classic ground, though 
it lies in the neighbourhood of Winchester, and not 
on the Downs near the Sussex border. The “ Out- 


look ” consists chiefly of notes on the weather, plants, 
birds, village customsand traditions,and other matters 
concerning which much interesting information can 
be gathered by quiet observers living for many years 
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in the same spot. The notes are perhaps somewhat 
scrappy, and do not contain anything particularly 
striking; but first-hand observations, even if 
seemingly trifling, are always valuable, and we have 
met with many particulars new, at any rate, to us. 
Miss Yonge is inclined to believe the traditional 
assertion that robins kill one another in the autumn. 
She was told by a labourer’s widow that “her 
husband has seem them fight to the death in 


the woods,” and it certainly seems curious 
that they never increase in numbers, though 
they have broods of four or five. Their fierce- 


ness and combativeness are well known. Rooks also 
present a fine field for investigation. If their 
language could be recorded and learnt by means 
of the phonograph, as Professor Garner hopes 
to do with the speech of monkeys, we should be 
able to solve many long-debated problems. Miss 
Yonge makes no contributions to this hypothetical 
science, but tells a story, which she assures us is true, 
of some rooks in a cathedral close first persecuting 
an innovating pair who had built on a new tree out- 
side the enclosure, and afterwards coming round to 
their opinions. The new tree was adopted and filled 
with nests, while the old one, which they deserted 
for it, was shortly afterwards blown down. It 
would be interesting to know whether such a thing 
ever happened before, or whether this shows the 
recent development of a Progressive spirit among 
a rigidly Conservative community. The decisive 
opinion, on this occasion, seems to have been given 
by an old bird “ with white feathers in his poll,” 
who, unfortunately, was afterwards shot, so that no 
further observations could be made on him. The 
remark has often been made—but it may not be out 
of place to make it once more—it seems a pity that 
the only way of intimating the existence of a rare 
bird, or one with any peculiarity, should be to say 
one has shot him. 

Of folk-lore, Miss Yonge has not much to tell us. 
A curious, dying-out tradition, connecting the black- 
smith’s craft with St. Clement—of which another 
link is, perhaps, preserved in the song of “ Old Clem” 
(alluded to in Dickens’s “Great Expectations”)—is 
still kept up, it appears, by village smiths exploding 
gunpowder on their anvils on the 23rd of November. 
“In a neighbouring village they have a dinner, at 
which a curious legend is read of Solomon inviting 
all the workmen of the Temple to a banquet, but 
omitting the blacksmiths, till they proved their claim 
by showing the bolts and bars they had made, when 
they were admitted, but washed clean.” What, and 
whence, is this piece of literature? and has no folk- 
lore society taken cognisance of it? Is it possible, 
moreover, to discover the origin of the name “ Shik- 
Shek Day,” given in Hampshire and Sussex to the 
2thof May? Miss Yonge says it is “ unknown,” but 
thinks the wearing of the oak-apple must be—at any 
rate, in that district—older than the Restoration Day 
of 1660. Some remarkable remedies are mentioned 
as popular in the days “ before union doctors”—two 
of which, against fits, seem to partake of the nature 
of charms—viz., “to wear a ring of beaten six- 
pences, given by six young women who had married 
without changing their surname;” and to hang from 
the neck “a hair from the cross on the back of a 
he-donkey.” 

Miss Yonge's “ Outlook” tends, on the whole, toa 
quietly cheerful optimism. We should have expected 
4 certain amount of the /audatio temporis acti—a 
little bitterness in reference to Board Schools and 
modern ways; but Miss Yonge has no quarrel with 
progress, and in many respects is more in touch with 
the times than some of her followers and imitators. 
We have sometimes noted a complaint of what may 
be called the decay of general intelligence among 
rustics. Miss Yonge admits the fact to a certain 
extent, but explains it by saying that the more 
acute and active intellects usually emigrate or seek 
work in the towns, leaving the residue to become 
denser than ever by process of natural selection. 
But she thinks that ignorance of the common objects 





of Nature was greater forty years ago than now. A 
boy of that period, being asked by the clergyman 
whether he had heard the nightingale yet (in a 
district where the bird is very common), replied, 
“ Please, sir, I don't know how he hollers;” and “ the 
old-fashioned country lad was the most unknowing 
creature in the world as to the things around him. 
In the early days of trying to open peasant children’s 
minds I have heard of a blank book placed at a 
school, where children were to record any observa- 
tion of natural objects. One adventurous scholar 
set down, ‘Saw the sun drawing water—John 
Smith. Then followed, ‘Saw the sun drawing 
water—Mary Jones,’ and so on, to the bottom of 
the page, without a single deviation in these ex- 
periences.” 


ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS. 


DRAWING AND ENGRAVING. By P. G. Hamerton. 
and Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 

Tue Art JoURNAL FOR 1892. London: J.S. Virtue & Co. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART FOR 1892. London: Cassell & Co. 

Historic Houses oF THE Unirep Krinepom. London: 
Cassell & Co. 

Tue Viston or He tt, py DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
by the Rev. Francis Cary. 


London 


Translated 
Illustrated with seventy-five 


designs by Gustave Doré. Popular Edition. London : 
Cassell & Co. 

THE ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FoR 1892. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


Goop Worps For 1892. London: Isbister & Co. 
Tue SunDAY MAGAZINE FoR 1892. London: Isbister & Co. 


Mr. HAMERTON’S book is a reprint, with additions, 
of his articles on drawing and engraving in the ninth 
edition of the “ Encyclopwdia Britannica.” Anything 
Mr. Hamerton writes is worth reading, and the illus- 
trations exemplifying various processes are full of 
interest from every point of view. The author's 
remarks, in the preface, on the right value and use 
of drawing are so just that we cannot forbear 
quoting from them: “The habit of looking upon 
drawing as a small accomplishment may be 
explained in some measure by the idle way in 
which it is often followed. The graphic arts only 
become valuable as a part of education when they 
are pursued seriously as a discipline in accuracy of 
observation. When the object of ‘the drawing- 
master is to enable pupils to seem ‘ clever’ by pro- 
ducing a feeble imitation of art that displays con- 
summate manual skill, his labourand theirs are equally 
vain and nugatory, he and they are wasting their 
time together, as,it is not in the nature of things 
that great executive talent can even be mimicked 
satisfactorily by those who have not really attained 
it in their own persons.” 

There are ten etchings in the Art Journal, four 
being original, by Mr. A. H. Haig, Mr. Herbert 
Dicksee, Mr. Percy Robertson, and Mr. E. Slocombe ; 
two by Mr. G. H. Macbeth Raeburn after Mr. John 
Charlton and Mr. Yeend King; three by Mr. C. O. 
Murray after Mr. J. R. Weguelin, Mr. C. N. Henry, 
and Mr. Ernest Parton; and one by Mr. L. Muller 
after Mr. Stanhope Forbes. Two photogravures_ 
from pictures by Mr. F. Perrin and Mr. William 
Logsdail complete the twelve plates for the year. 
The illustrated articles are, as a rule, of very great 
value: the account of Mr. Leyland’s famous house is 
only one among many records the subjects of which 
are inaccessible except toa favoured few. Among 
the serial articles are biographies of artists, exposi- 
tory papers on the “ Furnishing and Decoration of 
the House,” descriptions of provincial museums and 
art galleries, and a dozen articles on the important 
English and French exhibitions of the year. Fiction, 
a new departure in the Art Journal, is represented 
by six stories, including “The Sculptor’s Mistake,” 
by M. Jules Lemaitre; “The North Coast and 
Eleanor,” by Mr. Frederick Wedmore; and “The 
Portrait Painters,” by Mr. Barry Pain. The Art 
Journal is eminently conservative, and if we add 
insular we do not mean it in any bad sense. It 
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represents before everything English art, as com- 
petently as black and white and intelligent criticism 
can, and in its own sphere is not likely to be super- 
seded. There is no profusion of illustration, no 
eagerness after new things: it is a_ leisurely, 
gentlemanly, self-contained, tolerant, very pleasant 
journal. 

The Magazine of Art is liberal and cosmopolitan. 
Artists of all nationalities contribute to its illustra- 
tions, and it is willing to give all processes a trial. 
*“ Process’ is on its trial; and we have little sym- 
pathy with those who cry out against it; it has 
done marvels, although hardly out of swaddling 
clothes, and its achievement in the future may be 
great. The twelve monthly plates are from paint- 
ings by Messrs. H. E. Detmold, Alfred Stevens, John 
Russell, A. Lynch, Troyon, L. Alma-Tadema, A. 
Schreyer, J. W. Waterhouse, R. Poetzelberger, 
Edouard Zamacois, NiccolO Barabino, and Jan Van 
Beers. Of these, two are chromotypogravures, five 
are photogravures, and five are etchings, the last by 
Messrs. J. Desmoulins, Th. Chauvel, F. Krostewitz, 
J. Dobie, and Ch. Courtry. It will be seen that 
English art is not by any means overlooked in the 
principal illustrations, nor is it given a secondary 
place in the general contents of the magazine; the 
article by Mr. Walter Shaw-Sparrow on Mr. Alex- 
ander Henderson's collection with engravings of Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s “ Days of Creation” is a treasure in 
itself. The monthly editorial is typical of the pro- 
gressive liberalism of the magazine. This is an 
illustrated record of the movement of the art-world, 
giving portraits of artists whose names—through 
noteworthy achievements, through death or other 
cause—are made prominent, engravings of new 
statues and monuments, of buildings of architectural 
importance and artistic interest, of pictures and 
other works of art freshly acquired by our national 
galleries and other artistic bodies, etc. ete. What 
strikes one in looking over these editorials is the 
success with which they are kept abreast of con- 
temporary events; each of them overflows with 
illustrations, and yet there are no sketches—all 
artistic engravings. Cosmopolitan, democratic, with 
the personal note of the times, alert in its news, and 
brimming with illustrations, the Magazine of Art is, 
considering price and everything else, as marvellous 
a publication as these latter days have seen. 

Fourteen writers, specially qualified to treat of 
the houses they describe, contribute to “ Historic 
Houses of the United Kingdom,” and there are 
twenty-four articles in all. Among the literary 
contributors we may mention the Rev. Professor 
Bonney, Mr. William Senior, Mr. Harold Lewis, Miss 
Constance Anderson, and Miss Ella MacMahon. Be- 
sides five special full-page engravings, the book is 
handsomely illustrated with about three hundred 
woodcuts of many sizes, not a few of them being 
also full-page—reproductions of photographs many 
of them, and many of them from drawings by Mr. 
Holland Trincham, whose style reminds us somewhat 
of Mr. Herbert Railton’s. The various styles of 
architecture, the various picture galleries with their 
old masters and portraits, and the historical associa- 
tions of the selected English, Seotch, and Irish 
castles, supply rich material for good popular treat- 
ment, of which writers and illustrators take full 
advantage. 

A popular edition of Dante’s “ Vision of Hell,” 
with Doré’s designs, deserves a welcome. Doré’s 
illustrations are no more Dante's hell than Mr. 
Irving’s Lear is Shakespeare’s, but for the great 
mass, who are unable to interpret things for them- 
selves, such a fantastic, shadowy idea of the “ In- 
ferno” as the Frenchman’s serious caricature affords 
is, we honestly believe, better than none. Besides 
his giant scenery, his giant trees with roots like 
griffin claws grasping the soil, his strange crowds, 
and winged and tailed monsters, will rouse curiosity 
and encourage the sluggish reader to the study of 
Cary’s translation, the best version in English, and a 
better version than Doré’s pictures. 





The English Illustrated Magazine has always 
remained true to its name—it is almost too English. 
But there is matter in it to suit all classes, with the 
exception, perhaps, of literary people, whose suffrage 
it has never done much to secure. The main features 
in the annual volume for 1892 are a series of illus- 
trated articles on railways by Messrs. A. M. Malan, 
Alex. S. Parker, C. J. Bowen Corke, C. H. Jones, and 
W. Wordsell, officials of the various lines described; 
and a series of illustrated articles on factories— 
pianos, tobacco, biscuits, ete.—by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton. The stories are of a high order, and the 
general matter very varied, including such different 
subjects as “ Rugby School,” “ The 7'imes,” “ Village 
Life in the Olden Time,’ and “ Wolf Hunting in 
Russia.” Among the illustrations are numerous 
engravings of eminent men and women. 

Good Words is hardly to be classed among 
religious magazines—at any rate, it cannot be in- 
tended for Sabbatarians or the “unco guid.” It is 
really one of the best of our popular literary, 
scientific, and sociological periodicals, and more 
representative than any other of its class, because 
of the infusion of religious matter. The Sunday 
Magazine is intended, and well suited, for that large, 
respectable, and justly respected class who separate 
their religion from literature, science, and art, and 
whose consciences limit them in their choice of 
Sabbath reading. We are glad to find that the 
matter provided for this class continues to be of 
good quality—much of it quite readable even by 
those who are not Sabbatarians. 


FICTION. 

A Brinuiant Woman. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry Chetwynd. 
Three vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 

InFeLiIx. By Lady Duntze. London: Ward & Downey. 

UnpEr Pressure. By the Marchesa Theodoli. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

JEAN DE Kerpren. By Philippe Saint-Hilaire. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Two vols, 


London 


“ A BRILLIANT WoMAN” is the story of a singular 
young lady who marries a man she regards as dis- 
tinctly inferior to herself in intellect and knowledge 
of the world, and who has to pass through certain 
very bitter experiences before her eyes are rudely 
opened to the truth. Mrs. Chetwynd has a thorough 
knowledge of the country-house life which plays so 
large a part in this novel, and though she is guilty 
of introducing sundry very old acquaintances—such 
as the travelling American female and the local 
representative of Mrs. Grundy—it is not to be denied 
that her power of sketching social life produces dis- 
tinctly amusing results. Nor is the plot of the story 
devoid of interest. The self-opinionated young lady 
who imagines that she has conferred an immense 
obligation upon her husband by marrying him is 
irritated at the very opening of her married life by 
a mystery affecting one of the families in the neigh- 
bourhood of her new home. Her husband declines 
to reveal this mystery to her, contenting himself 
with the intimation that he does not wish her to 
make the acquaintance of the family in question. 
Naturally, perhaps, she jumps to the conclusion that 
it is some scandal affecting the past life of her spouse 
which is hidden beneath the mystery, and, with al 
the eagerness of Blue Beard’s wife, she deter- 
mines to learn the secret of this skeleton in the 
cupboard. In the end, and after varied and, in some 
cases, striking experiences, the mystery is made 
known to her, and is shown to be very different 
from what her foolish imagination had led her to 
suppose. The chief fault we find with Mrs. Chetwynd 
is that she has, in the first instance, made the brilliant 
Maria, whom in the end the reader learns to love 
and admire, a singularly ill-bred young woman, who 
knows even less than a milliner’s apprentice of the 
behaviour proper to the society in which her 
marriage has placed her. Nor can we acquit the 
author of having produced one deliberate caricature, 
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the sketch of Maria's friend, the intolerable Flora 
Harrington. If Maria’s manners are—at the outset 
of her married career—those of a very vulgar 
woman, the manners of Flora Harrington are un- 
questionably those of a woman belonging to the 
most debased class in society. It is impossible to 
believe that any decent person would have tolerated 
such a creature in her house for a single day. 

“Infelix” has the sub-title “ A Society Story.” 
Mrs. Carew is cold and beautiful, and looks with 
a certain amount of scorn upon the good-natured 
squire whom she has married in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, and who, though he makes her in all essentials 
a good husband, is so far wanting in good taste as 
to fall asleep in the drawing-room of an evening 
after a hard day’s hunting of the fox. To this 
couple, who really have everything that man and 
woman could desire, enters another hunter—-not of 
foxes, but of women. This is Mr. Cuthbert Eyre, 
a gentleman whose profession in life seems to be the 
breaking of women’s hearts, but whom Ralph Carew 
regards as his bosom-friend. The woman-hunter 
loses no time in entering upon the pursuit of Mrs. 
Carew, and “Infelix”’ tells the story of the chase. 
The plot ends without the seduction to which it has 
seemed to be leading up from the opening chapter. 
There is a death-bed instead, and the baffled seducer 
is only able to print one passionate last kiss on the 
clay-cold brow of his darling. But this consummation 
is not reached until after a variety of love-making, 
not Platonic, has been described in detail by the 
author. Lady Duntze is clever, and some of her 
descriptions of character are distinctly amusing; but 
when next she writes we trust she will find a 
better theme than that which she has employed in 
“ Infelix.” 

The Marchesa Theodoli inscribes “ Under Pressure” 
to Mr. Marion Crawford, and there can be no doubt 
that it is from that distinguished author that she 
has derived her inspiration; but “ Under Pressure” 
is no mere echo of Mr. Crawford’s Roman stories. 
Roman life is described in these pages by one who 
knows her subject thoroughly. She lacks, as so 
many spectators whose point of view is too close to 
the thing observed do lack, that power of seeing the 
poetry in things prosaic, and the general sweep and 
tendency of the little things of everyday life which 
distinguishes Mr. Crawford. But she is a close 
observer, can analyse character, and tell a story 
that is thoroughly readable. The two daughters 
of the noble Astalli household, whose story forms 
the subject of these volumes, are typical Italian 
girls; and we do not know which of the two—she 
who is destined to a life apart as a nun, or she 
whose lot it is to make a brilliant marriage—better 
deserves our sympathy. The brilliant marviage 
which Lavinia ought to have made is broken off 
because of the failure of the bridegroom’s father to 
sign his will. The Astallis, noble Romans though 
they are, consider money an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in their son-in-law; but little Lavinia, though, 
in the first instance, she had accepted the eligible 
young man as a mere matter of course at the bid- 
ding of her parents, has, to the great horror of the 
latter, found her heart in the meantime, and will by 
no manner of means agree to abandon the man she 
loves merely because he has lost his fortune. Hence 
comes a struggle between the child and her parents, 
the various incidents of which are described with a 
vividness and fulness of detail that speaks of the 
author’s personal knowledge of the life with which 
she is dealing. The story ends satisfactorily, and 
those who wish to pursue that line of reading which 
Mr. Marion Crawford has opened up for them can- 
not do better than read “ Under Pressure.” 

Despite the inevitable loss of style involved in the 
process of translation, “Jean de Kerdren”’ retains a 
considerableamountofnative charm. The slight story, 
conceived in a vein of thoroughly French sentiment, 
is worked out with French grace and lightness of 
touch. Jean, Count de Kerdren, heir to an ancient 


title and great possessions in Brittany, is a young 





naval officer whose devotion to his profession leads 
him to forswear marriage as a hindrance to his 
nautical career. But the Quixotic side of his 
character causes an overthrow of this stern theory. 
Mile. de Valvieux, a beautiful girl whose charms 
had made no impression upon him during her 
days of prosperity, is suddenly left a pennilessorphan; 


/ and Jean, meeting her in her subsequent poverty 


and humiliation, with romantic chivalry lays his 
title and fortune at her feet. After their marriage 
they retire to Jean's ancient castle in Brittany, 
where, by degrees, the grace and gentleness of his 
young bride win his real love. The gradual dawning 
of passion in Jean's strong nature is indicated by 
many pretty and delicate touches. Then comes the 
tragic break-up of their happy married life; for 
Alice soon begins to display the consumptive tend- 
encies inherited from her mother. The distracted 
young husband vainly seeks to ward off the fatal 
malady by a long cruise with her in Mediterranean 
waters; she droops and dies, after a good deal of 
harrowing of the reader's feelings. Jean, left thus 
bereaved and lonely, becomes a priest, devoting the 
remainder of his blighted existence to deeds of 
charity. English readers are likely to resent the 
somewhat fine-spun sentiment of such incidents as 
the embroidery of Jean's priestly vesture by the 
dying wife; indeed, it must be admitted that poor 
Alice is an unconscionable time a-dying. A little 
more relief of humour would have been both artistic 
and agreeable. The translation, by Mrs. Waugh, is 
less wooden than translations are wont to be; but 
the punctuation is curiously erratic. 








CULTURE IN EARLY SCOTLAND. 

Scottanp. By James Mackinnon, M.A., Ph.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

We do not read far in this book till we discover that we are in 
capable hands. The dedication to a German scholar is not 
encouraging, if it is entertainment that we are after; but two or 
three pages suffice to assure us that Mr. Mackinnon, however 
much indebted to Germans for his learning, has gone elsewhere 
for his model of style. He is almost French in his lightness of 
touch and lucidity. Seldom do we find a monograph on a subject 
like this so bright and clear and flowing. Something in the 
outside of the book—the binding or the type—somehow led us to 
expect to find within the dreary lucubrations of an archeological 
fumbler, or crank, or pedant, or stiff and stilted researcher; and 
we have been most agreeably disappointed. Mr. Mackinnon is 
a thoroughly instructed scholar, and a most pleasant and readable 
writer, wlm takes his subject serionsly, but not too seriously, and 
who has studied it not only in arehzological museums and class 

rooms, but in the open air at home and abroad. He starts at his 
best in the chapters on Prehistoric Culture, where he pieces 
together and interprets with happy skill the seanty remains of 
the Stone Age and the Bronze Age. But his eritieal tact and 
lively imagination do not fail him as he comes down the stream 
of time and his materials become more abundant. Mr. Mackinnon 
has thoroughly mastered the literature of the subject, and com 

hines respect for authorities with an independent and well- 
balanced judgment. On Ninian it appears that he has written 
a separate monograph in German, bat his own special study of 
this part of his subject does not make him exaggerate its 
importance or put it out of perspective. He writes with equal 
spirit and knowledge of Columba and Aidan and Cuthbert. 
Nothing could be happier than his eriticism of Gildas and Bede 
and other earlier historians and biographers. It is eminently 
constructive rather than destructive: he passes lightly over 
what a genial scepticism must reject, and builds upon the 
substantial remainder. Mr. Mackinnon is evidently a trained 
historian, as well as a most agreeable and lively writer. 


CULTURE IN EaRLy 


A HANDBOOK OF GOVERNMENT. 
GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Lon 
Maemillan & Co. 
Messrs. MacMILLAN & Co. announce that they are about to 
publish “a new edition, thoroughly revised,” of their ** English 
Citizen and of this reissue Mr. Traill’s is the first 
volume, There is nothing in the substanee of the volume to 
show that it has been “‘thoroughly revised.” A gentleman who 
presumes to instruct the British (or English) citizen on his 
duties and responsibilities should be careful about his facts. 
Mr. Traill is au adept at avviding precise statements by round- 
about phrases, and when he chances to be precise he is fre- 
quently inaccurate. Among other things, he tells us (page 42) 
that * three-fifths of the whole annual expenditure is made 
under the express direction of Acts of Parliament, and these 
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payments can be made, therefore, without the sanction of a 
special parliamentary vote.” The English citizen may wonder 
as he reads this astounding statement what his representatives 
do in Committee of Supply. We would not refer to blunders 
like this if the book had any countervailing merits, but it is 
almost entirely worthless. It may be a relief to Irishmen and 
Scotchmen to learn that only three pages are devoted to their 
countries. But it seems a pity that one of the more competent 
(or more careful) writers who have contributed to the series 
should not be asked to supplement Mr. Traill’s deficiencies in 
this respect. The English citizen would learn much from an 
impartial account of the local and central administrative systems 
in Scotland and Ireland. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

WeE remember years ago reading a delightful book descriptive 
of the voyage of a Norfolk wherry along the sluggish ake of 
Holland and over the less familiar Friesland meres. Since then 
the Gipsy has made other voyages, and its genial owner claims 
that it has explored lakes and canals in Northern Europe which 
have hitherto been regarded as inaccessible to any kind of English 
yacht. In the handsome volume before us Mr. H. M. Doughty 
describes the latest, and not the least adventurous, voyage of his 
wherry through a labyrinth of lakes in Mecklenburg. The Gipsy 
threaded her way through Friesland, along the River Weser to 
Bremen, and then made her way through the canals to the Elbe ; 
from thence to the Mecklenburg lakes, and through Saxony into 
Bohemia by river or canal. The author—who acted as skipper 
—was accompanied by his two daughters and a crew of three 
men, consisting of the family butler and two trusty old salts. 
The Gipsy is a clinker-built Norfolk wherry; her one mast is 
mer to the fore, and her rigging is of the simplest. The 
ength of the eraft is 53 ft., with a beam of 153 ft. 6 in., and 
she can sail in extremely shallow water. Apart from kitchen 
and forecastle, there are two roomy cabins in the boat, and at 
the dining-table in the saloon there are seats for eight. Mr. 
Doughty gives a graphic account of his wanderings, and, thanks 
to his daughters’ graceful sketches of pastoral scenery, as well 
as the life of village and town, the reader gains an excellent idea 
of the characteristics of a part of Europe which lies quite off 
the beaten track of ordinary tourists. The description of the 
Mecklenburg lakes, and of some of the quaint little towns and 
romantic villages which lay along the winding route followed 
by the Gipsy, ought to tempt yachtsmen who like inland waters, 
and do not despise the homely wherry, to follow Mr. Doughty's 
example. 

“'The History of a Church Monse” is based upon a quaint 
but pretty legend which lingers still in rural Greece. Mrs. 
Edmonds has not followed the original fable very closely, but 
she has contrived, at all events, to write a graceful story, and 
one, moreover, which incidentally throws considerable light on 
the manners and customs cf the Greek peasants in the more 
sequestered regions of that beautiful country at the present 
time. The myth out of which this vivacious, and indeed divert- 
ing, narrative has been fashioned is of Thracian origin, and 
students of modern Greek literature are probably familiar with 
it through the poems of a contemporary writer — George 
Vizyenos, himself a native of Thrace. We will not attempt to 
indicate even in rough outline the mild adventures of the mouse, 
and we must leave our readers to find out for themselves the 
manner in which the good little creature eventually found his 
reward. It is enough to say that when this mouse of ecclesiastical 
instincts left all other mice far behind in the race of life, it was 
a clear case of promotion by merit. 

We have received the annual volume of the “ Journal of 
Education,” and as usual it is full of pithy notes on scholastic 
affairs, as well as articles of a more or less ambitious kind on 
the Extension of Universities, Comenius and His Work, Sex in 
Education, the Teaching of English Composition, the Influence 
of School Life and Work on Character, Gymnasties for Girls, 
Entrance Scholarships and Publie Schools, and the like. 





*Ovr Wuerry tn WenpisH Lanps: From FRIESLAND THROUGH THE 
Meckiensure Lakes TO Bonemia. By H. M. Doughty. Illus- 
trated by his Daughters, London: Jarrold & Sons, Demy 8vo. 

Tue History or a Cuurcn Movusg. By Mrs. Edmonds, Author of 
“Greek Lays,” ete. London: Lawrence & Bullen. Crown 8vo. 
(2s. 6d. 

Tue Jovurnat or Epucation ror 1892. A Monthly Record and Review. 
Vol. xiv. London: 86, Fleet Street, E.C. 4to. 

Fruit Farming ror Prorrr rm Carirornia. By Dwight Whiting. 
Illustrated. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Pracrican Exvecrric-Liour Firtina: A TREATISE ON THE WIRING AND 
Firtinc up or Buiriprnes Deriving CURRENT FROM CENTRAL 
Station Marns. By F. C. Allsop, Author of “Telephones: their 
Construction and Fitting,’ ete. Illustrated. London: Whittaker 
& Co, Crown 8vo. 

Saint THomMas OF CANTERBURY AND Saint ELizabetTu or HunGary. 
Historical Dramas. By Clement William Barraud, 8.J. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Tue Successrut Lire: Berne Practica Worps or Counser, WaRN- 
Inc, Comrort, ApDpRESSED TO YouNG ENGLISHMEN COMMENCING 
Bustness. By An Elder Brother. London, Paris, and Melbourne: 
Cassell & Co. Crown Svo. (3s, 6d.) 





Amongst the contributors to this monthly review of education 
may be mentioned Professor Bain, Dr. E. A. Abbott, Sir Philip 
Magnus, Dr. H. M. Butler, Professor Murray, Canon Isaac 
Taylor, Archdeacon Wilson, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, and Miss Helen Zimmern. 

In a pamphlet of a hundred pages, plentifully illustrated 
with indifferent photographs, as well as with a tolerably good 
map, Mr. Dwight Whiting recounts his own experiences during 
the last four years in “ Fruit Growing for Profit in California.” 
He purchased eight thousand five hundred acres in Orange 
county, and commenced planting in 1888, and life appears to 
have gone very well with him since. The climate is superb, and 
plums, apricots, figs, peaches, almonds, pears, walnuts, and olives, 
grow plentifully. At a distance of seven miles lies the Pacific 
Ocean, and the breezes from the sea temper the heat in summer 
and the cold in winter. Mr. Whiting has proved, by turning 
what was formerly a sheep-farm into a luxuriant an Se that 
frait of the kind we have named may be grown to perfection 
without irrigation in California. It seems that the orchards of 
California last year produced three hundred thousand tons of 
fruit, and this quantity was, in fact, shipped—either as green, 
dried, or canned—to the various markets of the world. The 
present method of distribution means the employment of too 
many middle-men, and this, of course, results in high and often 
prohibitive prices to the consumer on the one hand, and small 
and uncertain returns to the producer on the other. Mr. 
Whiting makes out an exceedingly good case for a better 
system of distribution; but, even as matters now stand, he 
shows that fruit-farming in California can be made to pay, 
and he gives, moreover, substantial reasons for his confidently- 
expressed opinion as to the bright future which awaits the 
farmer and the horticulturist in the Far West. 

Mr. Allsop is an authority on ** Practical Electrie-Light 
Fitting,” and his manual on that subject is both clear and com- 
prehensive—in fact, it would he difficult to name a volume 
which gives more details and explicit directions for the supply 
of electric light in private houses, offices, and public buildings. 
Electric lighting has advanced so quickly within the last year or 
two that in London and other large cities and towns it is now 
almost as easily obtained as gas. There are at present three 
different systems in vogue of supplying electricity from central 
transformer) stations ; aud each of these, known technically as 
the Transformer, the Accumulator, and the Low Tension, is 
explained in the opening pages of the book. At — there 
appears to be only one method of generating electricity for 
illuminating purposes that has proved successful from a 
commercial point of view, namely, the use of dynamos driven by 
steam, gas, or other engines. Primary batteries, Mr. Allsop 
thinks, are a delusion and a snare, unless it is only intended to 
run one or two small lamps by them. As far as possible technical 
terms are avoided in these concise and clearly-arranged chapters, 
and the book abounds in useful hints—the outcome of the 
author’s wide and practical experience. There are many 
admirable diagrams scattered through the work, and a good 
index makes quick reference possible. 

Two historical dramas—on “ St. Thomas of Canterbury ” and 
“St. Elizabeth of Hungary” respectively—have just been pub- 
lished by Father Clement Barraud. Both were written, it appears, 
twenty years ago, and they are now printed in the volume before 
us for the benefit of a small school in the Colonies in which the 
author is interested. The plays are based on the standard works 
of Father J. Morris, S.J., and the Comte de Montalembert. The 
strange eventful history of Thomas a Becket is unfolded in a 
tragedy of five acts, in which prose and verse alternate ; and the 
noble and pathetic story of the tender-hearted and unselfish 
daughter of Alexander LI. of Hungary—a life which still throws 
its lustre on the dark annals of the thirteenth century—is un- 
folded in a similar way. Everywhere Father Barraud writes 
as a scholar, and both plays reveal considerable insight into 
character avd motive, as well as intimate acquaintance with the 
political and social condition of England in the twelfth century 
and Germany in the thirteenth, and occasionally the reader 
encounters a passage marked by genuine art as well as by a 
high order of literary expression. But when we have said this 
we have said almost all, for neither of these plays is distinguished 
by dramatic power; and though it would be unfair to say that 
they are too cold and academic in tone, they assuredly lack 
passion and vividness. 

We confess we took up “The Successful Life—Counsels 
addressed to young Englishmen commencing Business, by an 
Elder Brother ”—with some misgiving, but after reading the 
book we can, in the main, heartily commend it. It is not 
written either in a pedantic or in a patronising tone, but with 
manly sympathy al real brotherly kindness. The author has 
not travelled too far away from the standpoint of the lads whom 
he addresses to be in the least degree out of touch with their 
hopes and fears. The religious spirit pervades the volume, 
and the problems of philosophy and morals, polities and 
science, blend with the ethics of trade in its wise, hopeful, 
and wholesome counsels. It is a considerable achievement for 
anyone to write an attractive book on such lines, for Addison— 
who assuredly had considerable experience in such a matter—has 
left on soot bis opinion that there is nothing so difficult as he 
art of making advice agreeable. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Macmittan & Co.—The Old English Manor. 
Andrews, Ph. D. (J. H. U.), Extra Vol. XII. 

— Fvolutional Ethics. By C. M. Williams. 
-The ABC of the Foreign Exchanges. By George Clare. 

Keoan Paut & Co.—A Perplexed Philosopher. By Henry George. 

Eyre & Sporriswoope. — Reports of State Trials. (New Series.) 
Vol. IV. 1839 to 1843. Published under the direction of the State 
Trials Committee. Zd. John E. P. Wallis, M.A. 

Diesy Lone & Co.—Whose Fault? The Story of a Trial at Nisi 
Prius. By E. J. Davis. 

Hopper & Srovucuron.—A Primer of Church Fellowship, 
Pierce and UC. Sylvester Horne, M.A, 

T. Fisher Unwin.—The Kelt or Gael. By T. de Courcy Atkins. 

Beene. —Bulletin Officiel du [1Vme. Congrés Universel de la Paix tenu 
& Berne (Suisse) du 22 au 27. Aoft, 1892. 

Extior Stock. — Manual of Syllabic Shorthand. 
(Fifth Edition. ) 

—— The Man with Seven Hearts, and other Stories. By A. Burrell. 

—- Arcana in the Ruwenzori, or Treasures in Uganda. 

Taomas D. Mortson (Giascow).—The Anecdotage of Glasgow. Book I. 
By Robert Alison. 

ARCH(BALD ConstaBLe & Co.—Ancient India: Its Invasion by Alexander 
the Great. By J. W. M‘Crindle, M.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
(Translations of portions of the works of Arrian, Q. Curtius, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Justin.) 

~ Letters from a Mahratta Camp during the year 1809, 

** Constable’s Oriental Miscellany.’’) 

LAWRENCE & BuLLEN.—The Poems of Edmund Waller. 
Drury. (The Muses Library.) 

Dean & Son.—The Dog Owners’ Annual for 1893, 

Joun Murray.— Diary of an Idle Woman in Constantinople. 
Frances Elliot. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons.—John Wyclif. 
of the Nations” Series.) 


By Charles McLean 


By William 


By James Simson. 


(Vol. IV. of 


Ed. G. Thorn 


By 


By Lewis Sergeant. (‘ Heroes 








| Cuatro & Winpus.—The Wandering Jew: 


A Christmas Carol, By 

Robert Buchanan 

Geoffory Hamilton. A Novel. Two vols. By Edward H. Cooper. 

D. Nutr.—French Art. Classic and Contemporary Painting and 
Sculpture. By W. C. Brownell. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co.—Christ in the Centuries, and other 
Sermons. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D, (‘‘ Preachers of the 
Age" Series.) 

Henry & Co.—In Summer Shade. 
E. Mann. 

Percivat & Co.—History of English: A Sketch of the Origin and 
Development of the English Language, By A. C, Champneys, M.A. 

— Popular Lessons in Cookery. By Mrs. Boyd Carpenter. 

Srupxin, Marswatt & Co.—The Dream of an Englishman, 
Bennett. 

Warp & Downery.—Rosamond’s Story. 

—— Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke. 





A Novel. Three vols. By Mary 


By Arthur 


A Novel. Two vols. 
By James Francis Hogan. 





NOTICE. 
—o— 
Eprrorrat COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘‘ THe Eprror,”’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘‘ THE 


ManaGer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 
The Editor cannot return manuscripts .which are sent to him 


unsolicited. ADVERTISEMENTS 


should be received NoT LATER than THurspay Mornina, 
Applications for copies of TH& Spgzaker, and Subscriptions, should be 
sent to CassELL & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Tue SpeaKER may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No, 12, Rue Bleue. 
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Yearly oe ow one _ me ou we £1 8s, 
Half-yearly... vee oe . « ° oo «= A, 
Quarterly ... ont én om on aa oni 7s. 











Cdurational. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—A COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION will be held on JAN. 19, 20, 21, 1893, to 
fill up three vacancies on the foundation, and at least one Exhibition of 
£35 per annum. 
Yard, Westminster. 


yss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and MADAME DE WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


ROSSA LIL SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Y an EXAMINATION held simultaneously at Rossall and at 
Oxford on April sth, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED, varying from 60 guineas to £10: open 
o boys under 15 (seniors), or under 14 (juniors), on LADY DAY, 1893. 
or further particulars, apply HEAD MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, Lonvon, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 


FOR Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, J. D. McCiure, M.A., LL.M.; 
to the Boarding House Master ; or to the Secretary. 
Next Term begins January 12. 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS, LTp. 


established 1870, by E. 8, GUNN, Principal, 


SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING, 60 Masters. 
LANGUAGES, 


Pro spectus post Sree. 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
BUSINESS TRAINING. 
INDIVIDUAL OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT ALL TIMES. 
Moderate fixed fees payable by instalments... 
27, CHANCERY LANB, LONDON. 


ACADEMY—HANOVER. 


GENERAL OR SPECIAL EDUCATION. 


OPENING OF SECOND HOUSE under COL. NIESER creates several 

acancies, Successes, July—October, 1892 :—Sandhurst, Rawson (just 17), 84th ; 

mbridge, ‘“‘ Little Go,” Lobb (1st in German).—Mr. Percy Reep, M.A. 
ister-at-Law, at 36, Lexham Gardens, S.W. 








ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th. 


For particulars apply to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s | 


ee - ee 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the 
first pair of spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles 
adopted in the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards 
be remedied. 


BROWNING'S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 


has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and 
Author of ‘*Our Eyes” (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be con- 
sulted personally, free of charge, at 63, Strand, London, W.C., respect- 
ing spectacles for all forms of defeetive vision, between the hours of 10 
and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. An appointment in writing is 
desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 


- THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892. _ 


Just published, Demy Svo, cloth ros. 6d. 
ECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION as illustrated by the RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. By C. G. MONTEFIORE, 


Wituiams & NorGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
Just published, in 2 vols., Royal Svo, 42s. 
—~ILVA GADELICA (L—XXXI.). A Collection of 


Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Persons and Places. 


Edited from MSS. and translated by STANDISH H. O’GRADY. 


Also to be had separately : Vol. 1., containing the Irish Text ; and 
Vol. II., containing the Translation and Notes. Each vol., 21s. 


Wittiams & NorGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS. 
ASSISTANT SURVEYORS OF TAXES (19-22), 10th February. 
PRELIMINARY, 13th February. 


ARMY 
ENGINEER STUDENTS IN THE 
NAvy (14-17), 15th March. 


The dates specified are the latest at which applications can te 
received, They must be made on forms, to be obtained, with par- 


ticulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, $.W. 
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CASSELL & COMPANYS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of Modern Europe. 


3 Vv ls 7% ea 


King Henry VIII. 


By C. A. Fvyrre, M.A. 


Edition limited to 2 


By H. W. Lucy. 


» numbered Copies. Pri 


Illustrated by Metre Furniss. 21s, 


e on application to any Bx 


With Illustrations, 


Full-Page 


With a Series of M: agnifice nt Photogravures (Printe -d on India Paper) 
from Original Drawings by Sir James Linton, P.R.I. 


A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament. 


aks el'er. 


Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary, containing Memoirs of the Most Eminent Men and 


We es and Countries. Cloth, 7s. 


Elementary Physiology for Students. By 


With Two Colou 


slozy for Schools, 


NEW WORK BY A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
ALFrep T. 


ed Plates and numerous Wood Illustrations. 


SCHOFIELD, 


M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 


Pri 


VOLUMES SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


FINE-ART VOLUMES. 
The Magazine of Art. Yearly gs sane 


With 12 Phot 1 hings, &c , and abe 


Historic aio of the United King- 


Profusely Illu th gilt, 10s 


Rivers of Great Britain. “Descriptive, 

Historical, 
The Royal ‘River : the Thames from 
ral Hundred Original 


Sea. ry Seve 
ilar Edition, 165. 


Rives of ‘the East Coast. With 


numerous Engravings, 42s.; Popular Edition, 


The Picturesque Mediterranean. With 


Series of awn yn Original 
4) h. : 
Henriette Ronner, the ¥. ainter of it Life 
eaut i *hototype 

Thu ns *opular Ms ition 2s 
A Vision of Salats By Lewis Monrnis. 
uit 1 ull-page Illustrations 
Picturesque Europe. Popular Eahion, 
iT wary > US 

trati ; 
Picturesque America. With 48 Steel 

vod I grav us,4V 

Picturesque Canada. With 600 Original 
Picturesque Australasia. With upwards 


1 i \ ere in 4 vols, 78. 6d. 


Cathedrals, Abbeys. and Churches, of 
England | and vee With « 


Abbeys and Churches of England and 


and II. 

The Cabinet Portrait Gallery. Series 
1, 2, and I t Ca t I t 

f Eminent Men and W ithe Day. 


With Biog ice sKet es 1 t 
Illustrated History of Music. By Emu 
si A. & OUSELEY 
Queen Summer. Containing 40 pages of 
Flora's Feast. With 40 | ages of Pictures 
Robinson ‘Crusoe, ( li's New Fine 
\\ upwards of 1 I ath 
‘i 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Othello. Illus Frank Dicksee, R.A. 
King Henry IV. Illustrated by Eduard 


As "You Like It. Illustrated by Fimile 
The Plays of Shakespeare. Edited by 


Cassell’s Miniature Shakes speare. Illus- 
The Royal Shakspere. Cor vd 3 
Cassell’s Ilustrated Shakespeare. With 
The Leopold Shakspere. With’ about 


The Year- Book of Treatment for 1893, 


Crown 


Writers 


tions y leading Scientifi 


The _Year- Book of Science. 


ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 
The World of Romance. 


throughout. 


The ny of Africa and its Explorers. 


Fully Mlustrated. 


Illustrated 


The World “of Adventure. 
The Quiver. ” easly Volume. 


Cassell’ 8 


Illustrated, 
Illustrated. 
sel Family Magazine. Yearly 
Cassell's Saturday Journal. Ilustrated. 
Our Earth and its Story. 
The Life and Times of Queen Victoria. 
Peoples of ‘the "World. By “Dr. RopER1 
Our Own Country. \ With 1,200 Illus- 


trations 


Illustrated British Ballads. 
Old and New Edinourgh. 


Greater London By Ek. WALFORD. With 
Old and New London, Illustrated, 6 
Gleanings from Popular Authors, Illus- 
The “World of Wonders. Ih 
Cities of the World. Illustrated through- 
Library of “English Literature. By 


{enry MORL: VOls.. 


Complete in 


2 vols., 15s 
Illustrated, 3 


strated, 2 


Cassell's New Popular Educator. With 


( i Ne wily fe = Complete in Vuls., 55. 


Cassell’s Storehouse of General In- 
formation. I strated 


HISTORIES. 


England, Cassell’s History Of. Revie i 


Universal History, Gassell’s Iilustrat ed. 
British ‘Battles on Land and ‘Sea. 
United States, Cassell’s History of the. 
India, Cassell’s Illustrated History of. 
Russo- Turkish War, History of. 2 vol 


3 vols., 9s. 


History ‘of Protestantism. 


VOLUMES ILLUSTRATED BY 
DORE. 
Doré’s 


Doré Bible, The. Popular Edition, 155. 
Doré’s Milton’s Paradise Lost. 21s. 
Doré Gallery, The. With 250 Iilus- 
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